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PREFACE 

THE  writer  of  this  book,  whom  I  have 
known  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  asked  me  to  contribute  the  Preface, 
and  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  do 
so,  for  I  was  myself  a  member  of  the 
Community  to  which  she  for  a  time  be 
longed.  How  well  I  remember  my  first 
glimpse  of  her  on  my  return  from  a 
foreign  house.  In  those  early  days, 
owing  to  lack  of  space,  the  novices  sat 
crowded  together  in  chapel  at  right  angles 
to  the  professed,  and  my  eye  fell  upon 
one  of  them,  tall,  young,  bright-faced. 
When  I  asked  later  who  she  was,  I  was 
informed,  "  She  is  Sister  A.  M.,  partly 
American." 

Of  her  life  after  profession  I  know 
little,  as  our  spheres  of  work  lay  wide 
apart,  but  I  can  fully  vouch  for  the 
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accuracy  of  her  statements  in  regard  to 
the  Community  itself.  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  her  again  at  the  time  she  left,  and 
I  can  witness  again,  how  openly  and  hon 
ourably  she  acted.  As  she  herself  points 
out,  the  formula  of  profession  then  in 
use  only  made  the  vows  binding  so  long 
as  the  sister  remained  in  the  Community ; 
on  leaving,  anyone  was  perfectly  free. 
In  her  case  it  was  the  only  course  open 
to  her,  for  she  certainly  had  no  vocation, 
as  her  present  career  of  social  usefulness 
proves,  and  it  is  therefore  with  all  the  more 
pleasure  that  I  have  read  her  admirably 
fair  and  just  account,  so  impartially  setting 
forth  the  life  of  a  well-ordered  Anglican 
Community.  Personally  I  can  add,  from 
my  own  intimate  knowledge  and  experi 
ence,  that  the  training  given  there  was 
the  best  that  any  Sisterhood  in  the  Church 
of  England  affords,  and  that,  with  the 
necessary  limitations,  the  teaching  was 
Catholic.  I  think  therefore  this  book 
will  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  Catholics, 
to  whom  I  find  that  naturally  such  life  is 
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practically  unknown,  and  I  feel  sure  they 
will  be  led  to  say,  as  I  have  myself  said 
during  the  past  few  months,  "  If  they  are 
so  excellent  as  Anglicans,  what  would 
they  be  as  Catholics,  with  all  the  immense 
graces  which  only  the  Catholic  Church 
can  give  ? " 

I  next  came  into  contact  with  Miss 
Bennett  on  the  eve  of  my  departure  to 
Mailing  Abbey,  of  which  I  was  to  become 
Abbess.  As  she  has  mentioned,  she  paid 
us  frequent  visits  there,  and  I  greatly 
wanted  at  one  time  to  have  her  as  Guest 
Mistress,  but  this  was  impossible,  as  she 
found  the  climate,  a  very  trying  one,  did 
not  suit  her.  We  were  always  delighted 
to  welcome  her  when  she  came,  and  it  is 
now  my  great  joy  to  think  that  she  there 
consolidated  her  ideas  of  becoming  a 
Catholic,  and,  like  others,  gained  an  im 
petus  towards  the  final  step  of  submission. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  her 
book,  I  hesitated  long  before  allowing  any 
portion  of  our  Annals  to  find  a  place  in 
public  print,  but  so  many  warnings  were 
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given  me  by  Anglican  friends  at  the  time 
of  our  conversion  that  we  should  be  "  dis 
persed,  swamped  by  Catholic  religious," 
&c.,  that  I  feel  it  might  help  others  if 
they  realise  that  "  Do  not  change  any 
thing"  has,  above  all  else,  been  impressed 
upon  me  by  those  in  authority. 

My  hope  and  prayer  is  that  many  other 
Communities,  especially  the  one  to  which 
I  belonged  for  so  many  years,  may  be 
emboldened  to  take  their  courage  in  their 
hands,  and  leaving  behind  them  the  vexed 
question,  "  Ecclesia  Anglicana,  for  what 
does  she  stand?"  may  find  themselves 
safely  folded  in  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
alone  stands  for  authority. 

SR.  SCHOLASTICA  M.  EWART,  O.S.B. 

S.  BRIDE'S  ABBEY, 
MILFORD  HAVEN, 
Octave  of  St.  Scholastica,  1914. 
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PART    I 


THROUGH  AN  ANGLICAN 
SISTERHOOD  TO  ROME 

CHAPTER    I 

WHY    I    ENTERED    THE    NOVITIATE 

THE  following  pages  have  been  written  at 
the  request  of  a  much  valued  friend,  who 
thought  that  a  simple  account  of  my  ex 
periences  in  an  Anglican  Sisterhood  and  my 
slow  journey  to  "  Rome,"  would  he  "  of 
interest  both  to  Anglicans  and  Catholics." 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  was  not 
brought  up  in  any  definite  school  of  thought: 
mine  wras  a  family  of  mixed  religions, 
Quaker,  Anglican,  and  Papist,  and  I  was 
left  to  think  as  I  chose.  I  probably  would 
have  answered,  if  questioned,  that  one 
religion  was  as  good  as  another,  but  I  pre 
ferred  the  Episcopal  services  and  generally 
went  to  that  Church. 
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My  father  and  mother  having  died  when 
I  was  very  young,  I  spent  the  greater  part 
of  my  childhood  at  my  grandfather's  house 
in  America — one  of  those  old  American 
"  places  "  which  always  had  more  than  the 
immediate  family  under  its  roof.  There 
were  usually  two  or  three  uncles,  cousins, 
and  occasionally  my  brother  as  well  as 
myself  there. 

My  grandfather  was  very  much  ahead 
of  his  day  as  regards  the  higher  education 
of  women:  I  have  even  heard  him  say 
that  every  woman  ought  to  have  a  pro 
fession,  and  though  he  did  not  think  this 
necessary  in  my  case,  I  was  never  restricted 
in  my  studies  because  I  was  a  girl.  He  also 
believed  in  fresh  air,  and  I  had  plenty  of 
outdoor  life,  being  taught  to  drive,  when  I 
was  a  very  small  child,  by  an  old  darky,  a 
freed  slave,  who  had  been  my  father's  "  body- 
servant  "  during  the  civil  war. 

We  were  all  great  readers  at  home,  every 
thing  being  done  to  cultivate  such  a  habit 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
I  hardly  needed  to  be  encouraged  in  this,  for 
I  always  spent  hours  in  the  library,  and  it 
was  during  some  such  hours  that  I  came 
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across  a  history  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal. 
I  must  have  been  about  twelve  years  old 
at  this  time.  The  book  opened  out  a 
new  world  to  me  which  I  found  absolutely 
enthralling,  and  I  then  and  there  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  a  nun.  I  did  not  talk  about 
it.  I  was  afraid  to  do  so,  as  I  felt  sure  my 
intention  would  not  meet  with  approval ; 
and  though  my  grandfather  was  kind  and 
even  indulgent,  he  had  a  severe  manner 
which  did  not  encourage  confidences.  Also, 
I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  habit  of  strict 
obedience,  and  it  took  heroic  courage  to 
even  speak  of  anything  of  which  he  would 
be  likely  to  disapprove. 

My  mother's  relations  were  all  in  England, 
and  as  1  grew  older  I  crossed  the  Atlantic 
several  times  to  spend  part  of  the  year  with 
them,  and  varied  influences  came  into  my 
life  which  affected  me  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  in  spite  of  everything,  I  held  steadily  to 
my  purpose  of  being  a  nun,  only  waiting 
until  I  was  old  enough  to  carry  out  my 
intention. 

I  was  in  England  when  I  became  of  age, 
and  knowing  of  one  Anglican  Sisterhood 
through  having  met  a  member  of  that  Com- 
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munity,  I  arranged  to  stay  with  them  as  a 
visitor  for  a  few  weeks. 

While  there  I  wrote  fully  to  my  grand 
father  of  my  purpose  in  life,  and  received  the 
characteristic  reply  that,  as  I  was  now  over 
twenty-one,  I  was  legally  my  own  mistress 
and  free  to  do  as  I  pleased.  If  I  chose  to 
go  into  a  convent  he  could  not  prevent  me 
and  would  not  attempt  to  do  so,  though  he 
was  sure  I  was  mistaken,  but  when  I  be 
came  convinced  of  my  folly  I  could  let  him 
know  and  he  would  send  some  one  to  bring 
me  home.  My  aunt  with  whom  I  had  been 
staying,  probably  thought  the  experience 
would  be  good  for  me,  as  she  did  not  much 
oppose  the  idea. 

I  had  several  interviews  with  the  Reverend 
Mother,  who  thought  I  was  very  young  to 
take  such  a  step  entirely  on  my  own  respon 
sibility,  but  who  finally  agreed  I  should  try 
my  vocation,  if  I  had  not  changed  my  mind 
at  the  end  of  a  month.  I  was  still  eagerly 
in  earnest  at  the  end  of  the  time,  and  at  last 
the  day  came  when  the  dream  of  my  child 
hood  was  fulfilled  and  I  found  myself  a 
postulant  in  one  of  the  largest  Sisterhoods 
in  the  Church  of  England. 
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As  I  followed  the  stately  mistress  of  the 
novices  into  the  novitiate,  I  realised  there 
was  not  much  to  help  the  imagination — a 
block  of  dark  old  London  houses  with 
narrow  passages,  made  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  was  not  an  ideal  conven 
tual  building :  it  was  even  suggestive  of 
sordid  poverty.  I  thought  of  the  stone 
cloisters  and  huge  buildings  I  had  read 
about,  and  sighed. 

Along  a  narrow  passage  or  two  we  went, 
then  up  a  Might  of  stairs,  and  I  was  led  into 
"  St.  Mary's"  —the  work-room.  A  dozen  or 
more  choir  novices  were  there  sewing  in 
silence.  I  took  a  quick  glance  at  them,  but 
before  I  had  time  to  form  even  a  hasty 
opinion,  one  (extremely  old,  to  my  mind) 
came  forward. 

"  This,"  said  the  mistress  of  the  novices, 
indicating  me,  "  is  Margaret.'1  I  imme 
diately  stiffened.  I  was  not  accustomed  to 
being  spoken  of,  or  to,  in  that  manner ; 
but  the  elderly  novice  seemed  to  think  it 
quite  natural.  She  offered  me  a  piece  of 
plain  sewing  to  do,  and  motioned  to  a  chair 
by  the  window  where  I  might  sit. 

The  room  was  slightly  stuffy,  decidedly 
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chilly,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  fresh  air.  The 
chair  was  rush-bottomed*  The  faces  of  the 
novices  about  me  were  not  particularly  at 
tractive.  Altogether  there  was  an  absolute 
lack  of  the  glow  that  invested  the  pages 
of  the  books  in  which  I  had  read  about 
Religious  Orders. 

I  felt  singularly  like  being  at  school  again, 
and  in  disgrace  at  that :  which  I  never  had 
been  when  at  school.  I  looked  at  the  white 
linen  which  I  had  to  hem;  unfortunately 
I  had  always  disliked  sewing.  After  what 
seemed  an  interminable  period,  I  glanced  at 
the  clock — fifteen  minutes  had  ticked  away. 
I  had  been  told  by  the  mistress  that  we 
wrere  to  assemble  in  the  instruction  room  at 
six,  and  that  we  were  allowed  to  talk  from 
five  till  eight ;  that  meant  half  an  hour  more 
before  anyone  spoke,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  more  of  the  hateful  sewing. 

After  what  seemed  ages,  five  o'clock 
struck.  Immediately  there  was  a  buzz  of 
cheerful  conversation  around  the  room ;  one 
of  the  younger  novices  brought  her  work 
and  sat  near  me. 

"  That  was  Sister  Zita,  the  senior  novice," 
she  murmured,  "who  gave  you  the  sew- 
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ing.  You  are  not  used  to  sewing?"  she 
suggested,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes,  as 
she  glanced  at  the  very  small  amount  of 
bad  hemming  I  had  accomplished. 

"  I  loathe  it,"  I  said  slowly  and  vindic 
tively. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  expect  you'll  get  work  you 
do  like  presently,  but  the  postulants  gener 
ally  work  in  St.  Mary's ;  it  is  easier  than 
other  tilings,  and  the  novitiate  is  a  bit  tiring 
at  first.  Also  you'll  find  silence  difficult, 
because  you  are  not  told  much,  and  at  first 
you  forget  the  routine.  Just  keep  your 
eyes  on  the  others  and  do  what  they  do  and 
you  can't  go  far  wrong,  and  I'll  tell  you  all 
I  can  when  I  am  about.  Don't  ask  every 
body  ;  you  get  teased  even  in  a  novitiate, 
and  it  is  rather  harder  to  bear  than  it 
was  at  school,  because  one  is  generally 
tired  and  very  often  just  a  bit  home  sick 
too." 

I  gazed  at  her  ;  being  teased  sounded  very 
frivolous ;  already  most  of  my  preconceived 
notions  were  getting  upset. 

"  We  musn't  be  idle,"  she  said,  for  I  had 
quite  stopped  my  attempt  at  hemming,  but 
now  I  hastily  went  on  with  it  until  the 
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gong  for  "  instruction  "  rang,  and  I  followed 
the  others  into  a  class  room  with  backless 
benches.  We  all  said  a  collect,  kneeling ; 
then  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the 
mistress  gave  an  instruction  on  one  of 
the  chapters  in  the  Old  Testament. 

This  was  intensely  interesting  to  me,  as  I 
knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  Bible. 

After  the  instruction  was  over  we  sat 
there  for  a  few  minutes ;  then  a  bell  rang, 
and  I  followed  the  novices  downstairs  into 
a  long  corridor.  Here  we  formed  a  pro 
cession  and  waited,  the  postulant  in  front 
of  me  watching  the  mistress,  who  presently 
nodded  slightly  to  her,  at  which  the  pos 
tulant  curtseyed  profoundly  (a  real  court 
curtsey  I  thought),  and  we  filed  into  the 
refectory. 

Never  shall  I  forget  those  narrow  tables, 
hard  benches,  steel  forks,  and  mugs  instead 
of  glasses.  As  soon  as  we  had  taken  our 
places,  grace  was  intoned.  It  was  very 
lengthy;  later  on  in  my  weary  moods  I 
used  to  think  it  was  longer  than  the  supper. 
We  were  quickly  served  by  the  lay  sisters : 
a  slice  of  cold  meat  and  beetroot,  unlimited 
bread  and  water,  though  by  request  one 
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could  have  a  glass  of  beer  or  even  wine  if 
one  thought  one  needed  it ;  and  for  a  second 
course,  on  the  same  plate,  milk  pudding  and 
stewed  fruit.  After  supper  a  lengthy  thanks 
giving,  then  we  returned  to  the  novitiate 
and  talked  a  little,  tidied  the  workroom 
(some  novices  wrote  letters),  and  then 
again  the  bell  rang,  and  now  we  filed 
into  chapel  and  sang  compline  and  then 
lauds. 

Immediately  afterwards  we  went  to  bed. 
I  found  a  round  bath  and  big  can  of  hot 
water  in  my  tiny  cubicle,  and  yellow  soap ; 
enough  blankets  also  on  my  hard  narrow 
bed. 

Remembering  lights  were  put  out  at  ten, 
I  quickly  got  ready  for  bed,  but  a  long  time, 
after  the  portress  had  put  out  the  light  1 
sat  on  the  bed  and  thought  over  the  day. 
I  had  not  minded  the  plain  food  at  supper, 
but  the  coarse  tablecloth,  the  mugs  and 
steel  forks  instead  of  shining  silver  and 
glass,  had  been  difficult  to  ignore.  For  a 
little  bit  one  could  put  up  with  it,  but  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  face  spending  the  rest  of 
one's  life  amid  such  bare  surroundings  with 
out  carpets,  curtains,  or  any  of  the  things 
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that  make  a  house  attractive.  In  my  ideal 
pictures  of  holy  poverty  I  had  never 
realised  these  practical  details,  and  they 
appalled  me.  Out  of  pure  weariness,  at 
last  I  put  it  all  out  of  my  mind  and  went 
to  sleep. 


CHAPTER   II 
THE    DAY'S    ROUTINE 

THK  six  months  of  my  postulancy  passed 
rapidly.  I  was  young  and  more  than  usually 
adaptable ;  I  became  accustomed  to  the 
conventual  surroundings,  and  before  long 
it  seemed  to  me  I  had  always  been  in  the 
Sisterhood,  and  the  daily  routine  was  be 
coming  mechanical.  At  .5.30  the  portress 
for  the  week  opened  the  door  of  the  passage 
leading  to  the  cubicles  and  said,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  We  responded, 
"Amen,"  and  tumbled  out  of  bed.  We 
had  nearly  an  hour  in  which  to  dress,  to 
make  our  beds,  and  to  get  to  chapel. 

At  6.30  the  bell  rang  for  prime.  When 
that  had  been  sung  we  filed  down  to  the 
cloak  room,  put  on  our  outdoor  garments  ; 
in  the  case  of  the  postulants,  the  most 
hideous  poke  bonnets  imaginable,  designed, 
I  thought,  to  crush  effectually  any  lurking 
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vanity  in  the  mind  of  the  wearer.  It  was 
one  of  the  mild  jokes  of  the  novitiate  that 
the  bonnet  alone  was  a  test  of  vocation ; 
and  the  expression  of  the  postulant  at  the 
first  wearing  of  it  a  sufficient  guide  as  to 
the  length  of  her  stay  in  the  Sisterhood. 

At  seven  we  went  to  the  Communion 
service  at  the  church  opposite,  then  back 
to  chapel  for  thanksgiving.  At  eight  the 
breakfast  gong  sounded ;  we  formed  a 
procession  and  filed  in. 

A  lengthy  grace  (I  was  always  rebellious 
about  the  grace)  was  followed  by  coffee  or 
tea,  and  bread  and  butter;  sometimes  an 
egg  or  slice  of  ham  for  the  less  strong  :  this, 
however,  was  always  looked  upon  as  a 
concession  to  weakness,  and  therefore  not 
appreciated  by  the  recipient.  After  break 
fast,  chapel  again  for  meditation ;  at  nine, 
terce.  After  that,  we  assembled  in  the 
instruction  room  to  await  the  "  mistress  " 
and  our  daily  orders  as  to  work.  We  often 
had  to  wait  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  and  the 
more  studious  of  the  novices  used  these 
precious  minutes  to  read.  We  had  a  very 
good  library  containing  many  Catholic 
books,  some  "  adapted  to  the  use  of  members 
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of  the  Church  of  England,"  some  not,  and 
some  interesting  historical  works.  I  read 
all  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  works  and  several 
histories  of  different  Religious  Orders  in 
those  odd  minutes  of  my  novitiate.  We 
sat  at  ease  on  the  hard  benches  till  the 
mistress  entered,  when  we  rose  and  curt 
seyed  profoundly,  which  greeting  was  re 
turned  by  her  with  a  curtsey  which  was  a 
lesson  in  deportment !  She  then  spoke  to 
each  novice  in  turn,  beginning  at  the  senior, 
and  answered  questions,  and  gave  necessary 
permissions,  such  as  leave  to  be  absent 
from  chapel  and  late  for  dinner  in  order 
to  do  some  special  work  in  the  district, 
or  to  finish  some  work  in  the  embroidery 
room  that  had  been  promised  for  a  certain 
date. 

Then  followed  half  an  hour's  instruction 
on  Bible  or  Church  history  ;  this  I  always 
enjoyed,  as  I  was  very  ignorant  on  these 
points. 

It  would  be  about  10.15  when  the  in 
struction  was  over,  and  we  dispersed  to  our 
different  duties,  some  to  the  chapel  to 
sweep  it,  polish  the  floor,  and  see  to  the 
candles,  vestments,  &c. ;  a  few  to  district 
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work ;  most  of  the  novices  to  the  big  work 
room  where  vestments  were  made  and  some 
really  beautiful  church  embroidery  done ; 
two  or  three  novices  down  to  a  basement 
room  that  must  once  have  been  a  butler's 
pantry,  but  was  now  utilised  to  make  the 
church  wafers,  and  was  called  St.  Martha's. 

And  how  we  worked !  The  training  of 
the  novitiate  was  practical  in  the  extreme. 
It  was  told  of  the  Mother  Foundress  that 
when  anyone  wished  to  enter  the  Com 
munity,  the  first  question  she  asked  about  the 
aspirant  was:  "Has  she  common  sense?" 
And  once  when  this  was  commented  on, 
she  retorted  :  "  Well !  Religion  can  be  put 
into  a  woman,  but  common  sense,  never." 

At  twelve  the  chapel  bell  rang  for  sext 
and  nones. 

At  12.30  came  dinner.  A  joint  of  beef 
or  mutton,  two  vegetables,  and  a  choice 
of  pudding  or  cheese.  At  the  "Mother 
House  "  the  food,  though  plain,  was  of  good 
quality,  and  in  quite  sufficient  quantity. 
During  dinner  a  novice  stood  at  a  reading- 
desk  and  read  aloud  first  a  page  of  the  rules, 
then  a  book  of  extracts  (in  English)  of  the 
early  Fathers. 
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Each  novice  in  turn  was  reader  for  a 
week,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  this 
was  a  task  intensely  hated,  and  the  only  one 
that  was  universally  shirked.  A  cold,  with 
a  slight  hoarseness,  developed  rapidly  (if  the 
novice  was  reader)  into  absolute  loss  of 
voice.  Work  got  mysteriously  behindhand, 
necessitating  the  novice  staying  away  from 
dinner,  and  having  it  hastily  afterwards. 
No  use.  The  mistress,  usually  so  ready 
to  grant  any  reasonable  request,  immediately 
asked  questions,  if  it  was  the  reader,  and 
found  some  one  else,  not,  alas,  to  do  the 
reading,  but  do  the  extra  work. 

After  dinner  the  novices  again  assembled 
in  the  instruction  room.  As  in  the  morning, 
questions  were  asked  and  orders  from  the 
mistress  received.  Immediately  afterwards 
we  all  trooped  into  the  big  work  room  for 
recreation. 

The  lay  novices  did  not  attend  our 
instructions  or  go  to  all  the  offices  in  chapel, 
but  we  all  had  recreation  together.  This 
was  always  a  pleasant  hour ;  the  work-tables 
and  embroidery  frames  were  put  awray ; 
the  mistress  sat  on  a  low  chair  and  the 
novices  ranged  themselves  about  her  on 
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the  floor,  and  chatted  to  her  and  to  each 
other.  Sometimes  she  read  us  extracts  from 
the  Church  Times  or  the  Guardian,  and 
sometimes  a  story  or  a  biography.  Daily 
papers  we  never  saw. 

At  two  o'clock  the  bell  rang  for  vespers, 
which  usually  took  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
we  worked  steadily  at  our  various  duties, 
but  we  were  expected  to  get  half  an 
hour's  spiritual  reading  and  half  an  hour's 
private  devotion  in  the  day,  at  any  time 
we  could  best  arrange,  and  we  generally 
broke  the  long  afternoons  by  taking  our 
"  time  in  chapel "  then.  As  we  were  very 
cramped  in  our  London  house,  the  novices 
whose  work  kept  them  in  the  novitiate 
were  expected  to  take  half  an  hour's  walk 
daily,  and  they  had  to  report  if  they  failed 
to  do  so.  We  had  to  go  with  a  companion 
novice,  whom  we  could  choose,  but  the 
walk  was  taken  in  silence  except  on  great 
festivals. 

This  walk  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
novices  who  worked  in  the  embroidery 
room,  and  was  generally  taken  directly 
after  vespers,  but  some  of  the  older  novices 
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and  the  very  pious  ones  looked  upon  it 
as  a  waste  of  time. 

Tea  was  in  the  refectory  from  four  to  five. 
Good  tea  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  milk, 
bread,  and  butter,  and  on  festivals  cake 
or  jam. 

Supper  was  at  seven,  and  then,  as  I  de 
scribed  in  my  first  day  in  the  novitiate, 
at  8.30  came  compline  and  lauds,  and  bed. 
Lights  were  out  at  ten,  but  as  I  was  always 
deadly  tired  and  sleepy  by  then,  I  learned 
to  undress  and  bath  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  and  was  usually  fast  asleep  by  the 
time  the  portress  came  to  turn  off  the 
light. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE    MISTRESS    AND    THE    SPIRIT    OF 
THE    NOVITIATE 

THE  central  figure  around  which  our  small 
world  revolved  was,  of  course,  the  mistress. 
I  have  no  intention  of  giving  a  lengthy 
description  of  her ;  but  she  had  all  the 
qualities  necessary  for  her  post.  What 
struck  me  then,  and  now,  after  all  these 
years,  was  her  power  to  get  the  most, 
spiritually,  intellectually,  and  physically, 
out  of  those  in  her  charge.  She  seldom 
blamed,  and  she  praised  even  more  in 
frequently  ;  yet  she  made  us  feel  that  she 
expected  the  very  best  from  each  individual 
novice,  and  she  received  a  loyal  response  to 
her  expectations.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  the  Puritan  in  her  natural  character,  and 
she  was  stern  in  her  attitude  to  the  novices, 
but  most  loyal.  Let  any  professed  sister, 
even  the  Reverend  Mother  herself,  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  novices  collectively  or 
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individually,  and  she  was  up  in  arms  at 
once.  We  knew  this  and  appreciated  it, 
and  loved  her  accordingly.  There  was  a 
tremendous  esprit  de  corps  in  the  novitiate ; 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  her  particular  tem 
perament,  it  was  more  the  spirit  of  a 
regiment,  or  a  school,  than  that  of  a  home  ; 
but  to  me,  a  soldier's  daughter,  it  appealed, 
and  brought  out  the  best  in  me. 

An  "  obedience  "  or  order  given,  a  novice 
was  expected  to  explain  if  it  were  impos 
sible  or  even  considered  inexpedient ;  but 
if  nothing  was  said  at  the  time,  and  the 
command  accepted,  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  it  out.  Failure  to  do  so  was  looked 
upon  as  a  fault,  and  excuses  were  simply 
not  tolerated.  For  instance,  the  mistress 
might  ask  the  novice  who  had  charge  of 
the  embroidery  room,  whether  a  certain 
piece  of  work — an  altar  super-frontal— 
could  be  finished  in  a  week.  I  f  the  novice 
said  yes — well,  it  just  had  to  be  done  in 
spite  of  any  unexpected  difficulties  that 
might  crop  up.  This  was  really  excellent, 
as  it  taught  responsibility  and  the  need  of 
being  careful  to  consider  the  length  of  time 
the  work  would  take  before  rashly  saying 
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yes.     Yet  the  mistress  was  always  reason 
able,  in  spite  of  her  sternness. 

I  remember  once,  for  the  extra  work 
entailed  in  getting  the  chapel  ready  for 
some  function,  she  said  two  of  the  em 
broidery  novices  must  help  the  sacristan. 
Instantly  the  novice  in  charge  of  St.  Mary's 
rose. 

"  In  that  case,  my  sister,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  finish  the  white  frontal  for  S— 
by    Saturday.     I   had   counted   on   having 
sixteen  novices  at  work  all  this  week." 

"  Then  the  extra  novices  for  chapel  must 
not  be  taken  from  the  embroidery  room," 
was  the  instant  rejoinder,  and  other  arrange 
ments  were  made.  Had  the  novice  not 
remonstrated,  but  at  the  end  of  the  week 
said  the  work  was  not  done  because  two 
workers  had  been  taken  out  of  the  em 
broidery  room,  she  would  have  received  no 
sympathy.  She  would  have  been  told  "  not 
to  make  excuses,"  and  the  novices  in  general 
would  have  agreed  with  the  mistress  and 
have  felt  that  the  standard  of  the  novitiate 
had  not  been  maintained. 

Personally  I  never  loved  the  mistress  as 
did  some  of  the  novices,  but  I  admired  and 
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respected  her,  and  I  realised  she  was  cap 
able  of  helping  me  to  develop  the  best 
qualities  I  had.  Later  on,  towards  the  end 
of  my  novitiate,  when  we  both  knew  and 
trusted  each  other  more,  I  realised  that 
beneath  the  stern  exterior  was  a  very 
tender  heart.  I  also  discovered,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  a  great  deal  of  her 
severity  was  due  to  her  efforts  to  keep  "  her 
affections "  in  the  background.  A  good 
woman,  but  full  of  a  pride  that  she  never 
realised,  and  that  I,  as  I  gained  experience, 
discovered — and  admired  !  She  once  said, 
in  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  she 
disliked  some  medical  treatment  she  had 
been  ordered,  "  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
dislike  anything  I  was  told  to  do!"  and  it 
was  absolutely  and  literally  true. 

Yet  she  would  take  any  blame  to  herself 
in  order  to  defend  her  novices.  For  some 
reason  I  never  knew,  the  Assistant  Superior 
of  the  Community  was  very  critical  of  the 
novitiate.  She  did  not  see  much  of  us 
except  in  chapel  or  refectory,  but  if  a 
complaint  could  be  made  she  never  failed 
to  do  so.  And,  of  course,  it  was  always 
when  the  Assistant  was  taking  the  office 
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in  the  Reverend  Mother's  absence  that  the 
unfortunate  novice  at  the  organ  would  make 
a  mistake  or  the  cantrix  (also  a  novice) 
would  start  the  wrong  antiphon  or  psalm. 
Nothing  was  said  at  the  time,  but  after 
chapel  the  Assistant  would  ask  the  mis 
tress  to  tell  that  careless  novice  not  to 
repeat  her  fault,  and  the  mistress  would 
go  clean  contrary  to  her  teaching  and  her 
practice  as  regarded  herself,  and  imme 
diately  make  some  plausible  excuse. 

The  rule  was  hard,  harder  I  think  than 
the  modern  woman,  except  the  very  strong, 
could  keep  without  a  good  deal  of  physical 
strain,  but  the  mistress  took  what  care  she 
could  of  us.  After  supper  she  would  come 
into  the  room  where  we  all  assembled,  to 
talk  a  little,  and  she  was  quick  to  notice 
if  anyone  looked  over  tired,  and  to  tell  her 
to  go  to  bed  instead  of  coming  to  compline 
and  lauds.  We  were  supposed  to  report 
ourselves  at  once  if  we  felt  ill,  but  often 
the  mistress  realised  the  fact  first,  and 
would  send  the  novice  to  the  "dispensary," 
which  was  in  charge  of  a  sister  who  was 
also  a  trained  nurse. 

Here  the  novice's  temperature  would  be 
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taken,  and  if  it  was  abore  normal  or  there 
were  any  symptoms  beyond  those  of  an  in 
significant  cold  or  a  slight  headache,  she 
would  be  sent  to  bed,  and  every  necessary 
care  given.  There  was  never  any  hesita 
tion  in  sending  for  the  doctor,  and  we 
always  had  men  with  the  highest  quali 
fications. 

And  now  I  must  say  something,  as  I 
am  speaking  of  the  spirit  of  the  novitiate, 
on  a  very  vexed  question — which  I  think 
is  seldom  answered  truthfully.  Were  the 
novices  kept  in  against  their  will  ?  I  can 
answer  from  experience  that  most  emphati 
cally  they  were  not,  and  they  had  only  to 
tell  the  mistress,  or  ask  to  see  the  Mother 
and  tell  her  they  were  sure  they  had  no 
vocation,  to  find  everything  done  to  facili 
tate  their  departure. 

Also  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  if  a  novice 
was  morbid  or  unhappy,  or  if  the  mistress 
or  Reverend  Mother  or  chaplain  felt  sure 
she  had  no  vocation,  no  desire  on  her  part  to 
stay  would  have  the  slightest  effect — she 
would  be  told  firmly  and  kindly  that  she 
must  leave,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Neither  would  the  size  of  her  income  make 
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any  difference ;  but  that  does  not  cover  the 
whole  ground. 

In  the  case  of  a  novice  with  a  good  dis 
position,  an  adaptable  temperament,  and 
nothing  as  to  vocation  or  non-vocation  very 
marked,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say  she  would 
not  be  influenced  to  stay.  Consciously  in 
fluenced  she  would  not  be,  but  the  whole 
atmosphere  would  be  in  favour  of  her  "  per 
severing."  The  ideal  of  the  novitiate  was 
to  "  forget  those  things  that  were  behind 
and  to  press  on  "  to  the  day  when  the  final 
step  would  be  taken  and  the  novice  would 
become  a  professed  sister.  It  was  inevi 
table  that  there  should  be  the  strong  if 
unexpressed  feeling  that  to  "leave  the 
novitiate  was  to  fail,"  and  on  a  sensitive 
ambitious  temperament  it  would  have  a 
great  effect.  This  was  enhanced  by  the 
very  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  Bishops  ; 
and  knowing  many  of  the  clergy  also  disap 
proved  of  Sisterhoods,  the  novices  felt  that 
to  discuss  a  difficulty  as  to  vocation  with 
anyone  but  the  mistress  was  hardly  loyal. 

Probably  this  was  felt  in  even  a  stronger 
degree  by  those  in  charge.  The  mistress 
and  Mother  might  not  agree  with  the  chap- 
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lain  as  to  a  novice  with  no  marked  vocation, 
but  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  find  any 
one  else  who  knew  much  about  the  matter. 
Again,  the  chaplain  might  long  for  guidance 
from  the  Bishop,  but  knowing  "  his  lord 
ship"  looked  askance  at  the  existence  of 
Sisterhoods,  how  could  the  chaplain  rely 
on  a  sympathetic  unprejudiced  judgment 
from  him  ? 

The  Religious  Life  in  the  Church  of 
England,  though  long  past  its  first  days,  was 
still  experimental,  and  one  result  of  this 
was,  that  if  a  novice  returned  to  the  world, 
most  Church  people,  clergy  and  luity  alike, 
were  apt  to  draw  the  inference,  not  that 
the  novice  had  no  vocation,  but  that  the 
Religious  Life  was  evidently  a  mistake. 

Nearly  every  novice  had  had  to  undergo 
much  opposition,  if  not  petty  persecution, 
before  she  had  succeeded  in  entering  the 
Sisterhood,  and  the  comments  that  would 
be  made  about  the  Religious  Life  in  general, 
if  she  returned  to  her  home,  probably 
weighed  heavily  when  she  was  trying  to 
come  to  a  decision  as  to  her  vocation. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE  CLOTHING 

I  HAD  been  in  the  novitiate  nearly  six 
months  when  the  mistress  told  me  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  "be  clothed,"  in 
company  with  two  other  postulants,  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  She  was  quite  willing 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  had 
nothing  to  say,  so  when  the  time  came 
I  made  the  three  days'  retreat — and  the 
morning  of  the  function  arrived. 

A  lay  sister  appeared  with  a  white  silk 
gown,  in  which  I  was  to  be  dressed  for 
the  first  part  of  the  service.  I  got  into 
it  feeling  rather  sulky.  The  result  of  my 
Quaker  relations  and  their  influence  in  my 
childhood  was  to  make  me  very  averse  to 
ritual  of  any  sort,  and  though  I  knew  nearly 
everyone  thought  the  clothing  function  a 
very  beautiful  and  touching  service,  it  had 
never  appealed  to  me.  Also  the  fact  that 
no  relation  or  friend  of  mine  was  to  be  at 
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the  service,  though  the  other  postulants  had 
members  of  their  families  present,  made  me 
feel  very  lonely,  and  I  suddenly  realised  I 
was  very  young  and  forlorn. 

I  do  not  remember  much  about  the 
service  except  that  after  the  first  part  of 
it  we  left  the  chapel  while  a  hymn  was 
being  sung,  and  returned  presently  in  the 
novice's  habit.  Then  the  choir  doors  were 
closed,  and  the  newly  clothed  novices  were 
kissed  by  the  Reverend  Mother  and  all  the 
sisters  and  novices.  This  comforted  me,  for 
the  novices  were  very  nice,  and  some  of 
them  knew  how  much  I  felt  having  my 
relations  turn  their  backs  on  me,  so  the 
good  sisters  gave  me  an  extra  friendly 
embrace,  and  I  felt  cheered. 

After  the  service  the  visitors  were  in 
vited  to  the  refectory,  where  a  festive 
breakfast  was  laid  and  the  sisters  enter 
tained  their  guests.  As  no  friend  of  mine 
had  been  present,  a  novice  whom  I  specially 
liked  sat  by  me  and  talked  of  the  "  function." 
She  told  me  there  were  at  least  ten  of  the 
clergy  in  the  sanctuary,  adding : 

"They  were  very  interested  in  the  ser 
vice." 
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"  I  wonder  how  many  of  them  were 
really  in  sympathy  with  the  Religious  Life  ? " 
I  answered. 

That  was  a  difficulty  that  faced  me  at 
every  "  clothing  "  and  profession,  for  though 
I  knew  many  of  the  clergy  whole-heartedly 
believed  in  the  Religious  Life  and  thought 
the  Sisterhoods  would  be  the  revivifying  of 
the  English  Church,  others  only  tolerated 
Communities,  and  still  others  disapproved. 
At  the  functions  I  used  to  look  at  the 
visiting  clergy  and  wonder  what  was  the 
particular  view  of  each  individual  concern 
ing  the  service  he  was  attending.  This 
feeling  of  uncertainty  developed  into  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  clergy  in  general  and 
the  chaplain  in  particular.  Of  course  I 
knew  he  approved  of  the  Religious  Life, 
but  I  thought  he  would  be  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  Sisterhoods  as  others  were 
against  them,  so  I  more  and  more  kept 
my  real  difficulties  to  myself  and  relied 
on  my  own  judgment. 

But  to  return  to  the  description  of  this 
day.  After  the  breakfast,  when  the  guests 
had  departed,  I  was  sent  out  for  a  walk 
with  another  novice,  and  though  it  was 
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a  hot  July  day  I  felt  happier  in  my  heavy 
serge  and  starched  linen  than  I  had  done 
in  the  postulant's  dress ;  besides,  there  was 
the  feeling  of  being  promoted.  At  recrea 
tion  the  mistress  and  each  novice  gave  me 
a  pious  picture. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Reverend  Mother 
sent  for  me  and  had  a  kindly  talk.  It 
was  quite  an  exciting  day,  and  after  the 
months  of  insignificance  as  a  postulant,  I 
enjoyed  the  fuss  that  was  made,  and  went 
to  bed  tired  but  happy. 

I  was  sincerely  anxious  to  do  the  will 
of  God  ;  I  hoped  I  was  doing  it,  but  was 
not  by  any  means  sure,  and  I  had  an  un 
comfortable  feeling  that  if  I  asked  any 
of  my  Superiors,  the  answer  would  lack 
authority  :  it  would  only  be  their  personal 
idea.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  quite 
conscious  that  the  discipline  of  the  life 
was  good  for  me,  and  I  had  learnt  a 
good  deal  during  the  six  months  of  my 
stay.  I  had  a  great  admiration  for  the 
mistress  and  a  kindly  affection  for  most 
of  the  novices,  which  only  deepened  as  time 
went  on  and  I  knew  them  all  better. 

I  had  spent  most  of  my  time  as  a  pos- 
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tulant  in  the  embroidery  room.  Now  I 
was  given  other  work  which  suited  me 
better.  I  had  charge  of  St.  Martha's,  the 
"wafer-room,"  where  the  Church  bread 
and  wafers  were  made.  This  meant  sitting 
at  a  gas  stove  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  but 
it  did  not  tire  me  like  embroidery  ;  and  as  I 
always  liked  making  anything  "  go,"  I  en 
joyed  getting  the  orders  off  exactly  to  time, 
and  sending  out  the  boxes  of  wafers  without 
a  flaw. 

The  two  novices  who  worked  under  me 
had  the  same  feeling,  and  it  was  a  point  of 
honour  with  us  that  though  the  orders  in 
creased,  and  we  got  them  all  out  in  time, 
we  never  asked  to  be  excused  any  of  the 
offices  in  chapel.  In  this  we  were  more 
fortunate  than  the  embroidery  room  novices, 
who  constantly  were  excused  the  midday 
offices,  sext  and  nones,  in  order  to  get 
through  the  work.  But  it  took  every 
minute  of  our  time  except  that  which 
was  devoted  to  spiritual  exercises.  We 
beguiled  the  other  novices  into  mending 
our  clothes  for  us,  and  we  got  excused 
from  the  daily  walk — a  most  unwise  pro 
ceeding,  as  most  of  the  time  was  spent 
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in  a  basement-room  filled  with  the  fumes  of 
a  gas  stove.  However,  the  work  was  suc 
cessfully  done,  and  we  were  unduly  proud 
novices  (though  we  were  wise  enough  to 
hide  it)  when,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we 
found  we  had  made  £30  more  profit  than 
had  ever  before  been  made  in  the  wafer- 
room. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    OTHER    NOVICES 

No  description  of  the  novitiate  would  be 
complete  without  a  few  words  about  my 
fellow  novices.  What  nice  women  most 
of  them  were,  and  with  what  real  affection 
do  I  remember  them.  Many  were  a  good 
deal  older  than  myself,  but  a  few  were 
in  their  early  twenties,  and  these  of  course 
appealed  to  me  most. 

There  were  three  or  four  American  girls ; 
one,  a  typical  Southerner,  who  used  to 
work  with  me,  was  placid  and  very  kindly, 
but  much  given  to  preaching,  a  habit  the 
other  novices  put  up  with  only  because 
they  were  fond  of  her. 

On  one  occasion  my  watch  was  out  of 
order,  and  as  I  had  to  go  out  to  take  a 
class  at  a  mission  house  at  a  certain  hour 
that  day,  I  asked  for  the  loan  of  hers, 
and  received  it  with  this  homily ; 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  let  you   have   my 

34 
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watch,  Sister,  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  doing  something  which  I  much  dislike ; 
at  the  same  time  I  think  you  would  have 
been  a  far  better  novice  if  you  had  taken 
this  chance  of  practising  holy  poverty, 
and  not  asked  for  it." 

Not,  at  the  moment,  feeling  at  all 
desirous  of  taking  the  higher  path  indi 
cated,  I  murmured  rather  brusquely,  "  Oh, 
don't  bother,  I'll  ask  some  one  else."  But 
the  look  of  real  disappointment  on  her 
face,  because  neither  of  us  could  then  profit 
by  the  opportunity,  made  me  relent. 

That  it  was  only  "  Sister  Il.'s  little  way  " 
we  all  realised,  for,  unlike  most  people 
given  to  lecturing  other  folk,  she  really 
tried  to  practise  what  she  preached.  She 
was  intensely  happy  in  the  Religious  Life 
and  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  the 
day  of  her  profession.  But  just  a  few 
weeks  before  she  was  to  be  professed, 
her  sister-in-law  in  America  died  suddenly, 
leaving  her  brother  with  a  family  of  three 
small  girls.  Sister  R.  was  the  only  one 
of  his  relations  who  could  help  him,  and 
he  wrote  to  her.  She  was  sure,  and  so 
were  her  Superiors,  that  it  was  the  will 
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of  God,  and  without  a  murmer  she  left 
the  Community  and  went  to  the  aid  of 
her  brother.  After  three  or  four  years  he 
married  again,  and  Sister  R.  then  returned 
to  the  sisterhood,  and  was  professed. 

Another  novice  dear  to  my  heart  was 
Sister  F.  Warm-hearted,  rather  quick 
tempered  and  outspoken,  but  very  genuine. 
Unlike  the  American,  she  strongly  objected 
to  any  kind  of  moralising. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  novice-in- 
charge  of  St.  Martha's,  she  came  down 
from  the  work-room,  where  she  had  ex 
pended  her  last  atom  of  patience  teaching 
a  very  stupid  novice  how  to  embroider. 
It  was  toward  the  end  of  Lent,  and  we 
were  all  feeling  a  little  tired  and  over 
strained.  Therefore,  finding  me  alone  and 
in  a  "  talking  time,"  Sister  F.  yielded  to 
temptation.  Shutting  the  door,  she  stood 
against  it,  and  gave  me  her  opinion  of 
the  junior  novices,  the  postulants,  and 
the  work  she  was  expected  to  get  out 
of  them,  with  a  freedom  of  speech  seldom 
heard  in  the  novitiate.  When,  to  further 
emphasize  her  meaning,  she  indulged  in 
the  slang  of  the  day,  I  interposed  with  a 
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rather  "  goody-goody  "  speech.  She  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment  in  silence,  her  face 
crimson ;  then : 

"  When  I  want  to  be  preached  to,  Sister, 
I  will  go  to  the  chaplain  or  the  mistress, 
but  I  came  in  here  for  a  little  human 
sympathy,  and  if  you  can't  give  it,  I  don't 
think  much  of  your  vocation  !  " 

This  novice  lias  had  a  most  eventful 
life.  Shortly  after  she  was  professed,  she 
went  over  to  Rome,  as  we  always  described 
it.  I  heard  she  had  entered  a  French 
Order,  but  didn't  know  the  name  of  it, 
and  then  I  lost  sight  of  her  for  years.  Vet 
in  spite  of  trying  her  vocation  in  more 
than  one  order,  then  giving  money  and 
labour  to  the  cause  of  "  votes  for  women," 
and  finally  settling  at  home  to  take  care 
of  her  invalid  mother,  she  kept  her  looks 
and  little  mannerisms  so  unchanged  that 
when  she  walked  into  the  drawing-room 
of  my  flat  a  few  months  ago,  I  instantly 
recognised  her — and  then,  how  we  talked  ! 
But,  as  Rudyard  Kipling  says,  "that  is 
another  story." 

The  mistress  used  to  delegate  a  good 
deal  of  authority  to  the  senior  novices, 
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i.e.  those  who  had  been  in  the  novitiate 
for  at  least  eighteen  months  and  were 
preparing  for  their  profession,  so  I  was 
not  very  surprised  when  she  called  me 
to  her  room  one  day,  and  reminding  me  I 
was  now  one  of  the  seniors,  said  she  wished 
me  to  look  after  and  be  especially  kind  to  a 
novice  much  given  to  scruples. 

"  Try  to  get  a  little  common  sense  into 
her;  she  can  work  in  St.  Martha's  under 
you." 

I  accepted  the  charge  cheerfully  ;  an  extra 
pair  of  hands  in  the  wafer-room  was  a  very 
welcome  help,  and  as  we  were  all  fairly 
young  and  full  of  fun,  which,  though  sub 
dued,  helped  us  over  many  a  weary  time,  I 
felt  sure  Sister  M.  would  be  very  happy  with 
us,  and  lose  her  scruples. 

She  was  happy,  but,  alas !  we  ceased  to 
be,  for  her  scruples  did  not  abate,  and  the 
cheerful  hour  between  five  and  six,  when  we 
usually  tidied  up  the  room  and  talked 
happily  to  each  other  about  Community 
news  or  discussed  books — for  we  were  rather 
a  "  bookish "  set  in  that  room — was  now 
given  to  calming  her  fears  of  having  done 
wrong.  She  was  sure  she  had  not  worked 
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as  hard  as  usual,  or  that  she  had  wilfully 
spoilt  the  wafers  in  cutting  them,  or  had 
dulled  the  cutter  by  improper  use.  To  tell 
her  it  did  not  matter,  was  mere  waste  of 
breath,  and  I  found  the  only  tiling  to  do 
was  to  listen  patiently  to  her  difficulties, 
then  show  her  in  detail  that  she  was  taking 
an  exaggerated  view  of  matters. 

It  is  rather  quaint  that  she,  with  her 
hypersensitive  conscience,  was  the  cause  of 
my  playing  the  only  practical  joke  I  per 
petrated  in  the  novitiate. 

It  happened  in  this  way:  because  of  some 
work  we  had  been  doing,  the  mistress,  this 
scrupulous  novice,  a  postulant,  and  myself 
were  having  dinner  at  a  mission  house  at 
the  other  end  of  London.  It  was  a  festive 
occasion,  and  the  sister-in-charge  hud  given 
us  a  nice  rhubarb  tart.  Cold  meat  and 
potatoes  came  first,  then  the  mistress  gave 
me  (first,  as  senior)  a  plentiful  helping  of 
tart,  and  seeing  a  jug  of  creamy  substance 
at  her  elbow,  she  poured  a  little  of  it  over 
my  plate  of  pastry  and  fruit.  Next  I  was 
passed  a  bowl  of  soft  brown  sugar.  Now 
sugar  was  a  luxury — we  never  had  it  in  our 
tea  or  coffee — so  I  put  a  big  spoonful  on  the 
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fruit,  and  took  a  taste.  Instantly  I  realised 
the  "  cream  "  was  horse-radish  sauce,  meant 
to  be  eaten  with  the  cold  beef.  I  glanced 
at  the  scrupulous  novice  and  the  postulant. 
I  felt  pretty  sure  if  I  ate  it,  both  of  them 
would  feel  they  must,  so'  I  stolidly  pegged 
through  my  portion,  making  sure,  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eyes,  that  Sister  M.  was  doing 
the  same.  The  mistress  having  bestowed 
the  unwonted  luxury  on  her  novices,  leaving 
none  for  herself,  did  not  discover  her  mis 
take! 

That  afternoon  I  returned  to  the  no 
vitiate,  and  in  the  evening  I  sought  the 
dispensary  novice,  and  before  supper  retired 
to  bed,  where  I  stayed  for  a  couple  of  days. 

When  I  returned  to  my  duties  in  the 
novitiate  and  the  mistress  anxiously  asked 
what  could  have  made  me  ill,  I  told  her  it 
was  the  horse-radish  sauce  she  put  over  my 
tart.  After  a  gasp  of  astonishment  she  be 
gan  to  laugh,  and  how  she  laughed !  And 
though  she  said  at  intervals,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  "  I  am  so  sorry,  my  dear  child, 
I  am  so  sorry,"  her  tears  were  tears  of 
laughter  and  not  of  sorrow. 

The  scrupulous  novice  had  not  been  ill: 
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she  had  mortified  herself  and  gone  without 
sugar,  so  the  mixture  was  not  so  deadly ! 
The  postulant  had  left  her  portion  un 
touched,  after  the  first  mouthful. 

Long  after  we  had  all  left  the  novitiate, 
I  heard  that  the  mistress  related  the  story, 
without  a  quiver  of  an  eyelid,  as  an  instance 
of  perfect  unquestioning  obedience  !  So  I 
presume  she  had,  as  time  passed,  charitably 
forgotten  my  motive. 

There  were  a  good  many  choir  novices  at 
that  time,  over  thirty,  and  they  varied  much 
in  age  and  disposition.  Some  had  come 
from  luxurious  homes,  some  had  devoted 
themselves  to  charitable  work  for  years 
before  entering  the  Sisterhood,  but  the  one 
type  of  novice  I  never  came  across  was  the 
one  so  dear  to  fiction — the  beautiful  girl, 
heart-broken  by  some  faithless  lover,  who 
seeks  to  hide  her  sorrows  and  weep  away 
her  years  in  the  chapel  of  a  convent. 

There  was  no  heart-broken  novice  among 
us ;  we  were  an  exceedingly  cheerful  set  of 
women,  and  not  one  ever  confided  a  tragic 
love  tale  to  a  sympathetic  fellow  novice ! 
Neither  did  I  ever,  as  novice  or  professed 
sister,  come  across  anything  even  remotely 
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approaching  the  spirit  described  in  Robert 
Browning's  "  Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish 
Cloister,"  which  I  have  always  considered 
one  of  the  most  unfair  things  ever  written 
about  the  religious  life. 


THE  SHRINE  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART,  ST.  BRIDE'S  PRIORY 


CHAPTER   VI 

ALL    ABOUT    MYSELF 

TIME  passed  rapidly  in  the  novitiate,  but 
each  month  made  a  difference.  I  became 
less  and  less  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole. 
Used  as  I  had  been  at  home  to  plenty  of 
space  and  a  good  deal  of  solitude,  the  never 
being  alone  was  a  real  trial.  The  dark 
cubicle,  instead  of  an  airy  bedroom  in  a 
country  house,  would  have  been  unbearable 
if  I  had  not  been  so  tired  when  I  went  to  it 
at  night  that  I  was  asleep  before  I  had 
time  to  think. 

Nevertheless,  I  found  the  life  congenial. 
I  liked  the  novices  ;  the  busy  routine,  which 
was  methodical  yet  not  monotonous,  just 
suited  me,  even  though  it  was  a  little  be 
yond  my  physical  capacity.  The  rule  was 
framed  for  women  with  over  rather  than 
under  average  health  and  strength,  and  I 
had  never  been  strong.  Decidedly  I  was 
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happy ;  except — and  that  was  a  big  except 
—when  I  began  to  consider  my  vocation. 
Had  I  a  vocation  to  the  Religious  Life  or 
not  ?  How  difficult  it  was  to  get  any  light 
on  that  question.  The  wisdom  one  brings 
to  bear  on  what  is  past  is  always  greater 
than  that  which  is  available  at  the  moment, 
and  on  looking  back  I  see  there  was  a 
reason  for  my  indecision. 

I  needed  the  discipline,  and  there  were 
lessons  for  me  to  learn  in  the  Community, 
so  until  they  were  learned  I  was  meant 
to  stay  there.  It  was  all  part  of  the  Divine 
plan — but  I  did  not  know  that  then,  and  I 
thought  I  ought  to  see  my  way  quite 
clearly.  I  used  to  think  about  it  until  I 
was  thoroughly  worried  and  upset,  then  I 
would  go  to  the  mistress,  but  the  minute 
I  began  to  talk  to  her  I  would  feel  that  it 
was  horribly  disloyal  of  me  not  to  be  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  my  profession,  so  I 
referred  to  all  my  doubts  as  "  temptations," 
which  was  somewhat  misleading,  though  I 
did  not  intend  it  to  be. 

Once  I  spoke  to  the  chaplain,  and  in 
order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  state  of  my 
mind,  he  began  to  ask  questions : 
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"  Did  I  think  the  *  married  state '  of  life 
more  suitable  for  me  ? " 

To  this  I  gave  such  an  indignant  "  No  " 
that  he  seemed  to  think  that  settled  the 
matter,  and  I  was  too  worried  to  continue 
talking  to  him. 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  my  home 
life  was  that  I  had  always  heard  the  clergy 
of  any  denomination  spoken  of  pityingly,  as 
poor  sort  of  men — the  ideal  man  being,  of 
course,  a  soldier  or  sailor — therefore  I  was 
not  very  responsive  to  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  chaplain  to  help  and  advise  me. 
The  priest  was,  of  course,  to  be  respected  in 
his  ottice,  but  I  had  no  desire  to  know  him 
personally  or  to  say  an  unnecessary  word  to 
him — an  attitude  of  mind  I  have  never 
quite  got  over  to  this  day. 

Getting  no  help  from  chaplain  or  mis 
tress,  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  worry 
more  than  I  could  help,  but  to  pray  about 
it ;  and  having  got  to  that  point,  I  would 
cease  to  think  any  more  of  the  question 
for  a  time,  and  just  cheerfully  go  on  day 
by  day.  There  was  so  much  I  loved— 
Christmas,  for  instance.  In  a  family  like 
my  own,  of  mixed  religions,  Christmas  was 
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purely  a  worldly  festival.  The  Catholics 
went  to  Mass  if  they  were  at  home,  but 
returned  as  soon  as  possible,  and  did  not 
talk  about  it.  Christmas  meant  the  family 
dinner-party  and  presents,  and  that  was  all ; 
but  in  the  Community  it  was  a  real  Christ 
mas.  There  was  a  midnight  service,  and 
the  chapel  was  beautiful  in  holly  and  ivy ; 
there  were  many  lighted  candles  and  much 
sweet- smelling  incense,  and  after  the  service 
we  sang  "  Bethlehem,"  and  old  English 
carols ;  and  there  was  a  creche  too — 
altogether  I  felt  that  festival  alone  was 
quite  worth  anything  I  had  given  up.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  any 
thing  to  do  except  stay  on  in  the  Com 
munity  or  return  to  the  useless  comfortable 
life  I  had  experienced  at  home  after  I  had 
"  finished  my  education,"  and  it  never  oc 
curred  to  anyone  to  suggest  to  me  that 
there  were  other  useful  ways  of  serving 
God  besides  the  way  of  this  active  Sister 
hood. 


CHAPTER   VII 

MY    PROFESSION 

I  HAD  been  a  novice  just  two  years  when 
the  mistress  sent  for  me. 

"  I  am  having  you  put  up  for  election  at 
the  Chapter  next  week,  and  of  course  the 
other  two  novices  who  were  clothed  at  the 
same  time."  She  looked  at  me  keenly,  but 
I  only  said,  "  Yes,  my  sister,"  and  turned 
to  leave  the  room.  Before  I  had  got  to  the 
door,  however,  I  returned.  4>  I  suppose  1 
couldn't  wait  a  bit  longer  ?  "  I  suggested. 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  be  any  more 
decided  than  you  are  now  ? " 

I  replied  truthfully  that  I  knew  I  should 
not  be,  and  after  a  minute's  thought  I 
added  : 

"  Well,  I  would  rather  have  it  settled.  If 
you  will  tell  the  sisters  how  very  undecided 
I  am,  I  will  accept  the  result  of  the  election 
as  God's  will  for  me." 

That  ended  the  conversation.     There  was 
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about  a  week  of  suspense  to  be  lived 
through,  and  I  became  for  the  first  time  a 
gloomy  novice. 

One  of  the  others,  anxious  to  comfort 
me,  came  down  to  St.  Martha's  when  I 
was  working  alone  there. 

"  Don't  worry,  sister,"  she  whispered ; 
"  you  are  sure  to  be  elected." 

"  I  shall  go  down  on  my  knees  and  say 
the  '  Te  Deum'if  I  am  not,"  I  retorted, 
and  leaving  the  room,  I  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  chapel,  leaving  my  would-be  consoler 
gasping  with  astonishment. 

The  novices  were  elected  by  ballot, 
voting  papers  being  sent  out  to  all  the 
professed  sisters  in  England  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  Chapter  was  held,  at 
which  the  votes  were  scrutinised. 

When  the  bell  rang  for  that  decisive 
meeting,  I  went  up  to  the  chapel.  The  re 
fectory,  where  the  Chapters  were  held,  there 
being  no  Chapterhouse,  was  just  below 
the  chapel,  and  I  could  hear  the  benches 
move  on  the  polished  floor  as  the  sisters 
took  their  seats. 

I  was  certain  of  only  one  thing,  that 
being  that  I  should  be  miserable  at  either 
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decision  the  Chapter  might  come  to  in  my 
case,  for  though  I  did  not  want  to  leave 
the*  Community,  I  dreaded  the  thought  of 
profession. 

Presently  I  was  sent  for,  and  told  to 
wait  outside  the  refectory  door,  as  I  should 
have  to  go  in  and  be  spoken  to  by  the 
Reverend  Mother. 

So  I  stood  in  the  tiled  passage,  called 
by  courtesy  the  cloister,  and  waited.  The 
tiles  were  a  dull  terra-cotta  colour,  and 
were  alternately  plain  and  decorated  with 
a  conventionalised  fish  in  yellow.  I  re 
member  vividly  that  some  of  these  tiles 
were  chipped,  and  some  were  highly 
polished,  while  others  had  partly  lost  their 
glaze.  Presently  the  mistress  came  out, 
and  led  me  into  the  refectory.  My  atten 
tion,  drawn  from  the  intense  contemplation 
of  the  tiles,  now  fastened  on  the  professed 
sisters  as  they  sat  in  two  lines,  facing  each 
other,  all  down  the  refectory.  I  thought 
their  white  hoods  picturesque,  and  I  ap 
proved  of  the  motionless  silent  way  in 
which  each  sat  upright,  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  her  eyes  downcast.  I  thought  it  digni 
fied  and  impressive.  Then  I  found  my- 
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self  kneeling  before  the  Reverend  Mother. 
What  she  said  to  me,  after  telling  me  I 
had  been  elected,  and  what  I  replied,  I  did 
not  remember  that  same  evening,  when  I 
tried  to  think  it  over,  but  the  chipped 
tiles  and  the  dignified  silent  sisters  re 
main  a  vivid  picture  to  this  day. 

All  three  novices  were  elected  on  this 
occasion  ;  by  no  means  the  customary  thing, 
for  the  training  of  the  novitiate  was  very 
searching,  and  the  sisters  were  not  afraid  to 
vote  against  a  novice  if  she  was  not  con 
sidered  satisfactory.  The  ceremony  of  pro 
fession  was  fixed  for  a  date  about  three 
weeks  after  the  election,  and  there  was  a 
ten  days'  retreat  for  the  novices  before  pro 
fession. 

I  had  been  so  long  undecided  as  to  my 
vocation  that  I  found  a  certain  amount  of 
peace  in  the  knowledge  that  the  matter 
was  now  settled,  and  I  need  no  longer 
worry  about  it. 

Just  before  I  went  into  retreat,  the  mis 
tress  asked  me  if  I  had  made  my  will,  and 
when  I  said  no,  she  told  me  she  thought  I 
ought  to  do  so,  and  had  asked  the  Com- 
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munity  lawyer  to  call  that  day.  The 
custom  in  the  Sisterhood  was  for  the  sisters 
to  keep  their  money  in  their  own  names, 
but  to  send  the  cheques  and  dividends  as 
soon  as  they  received  them  to  the  Reverend 
Mother,  who  paid  them  into  the  general 
account. 

That  afternoon  the  solicitor  arrived,  and 
the  mistress  accompanied  me  to  the  waiting- 
room.  The  man  of  law  was  kindly  and 
keen — a  gentleman.  A  question  or  two 
showed  him  very  plainly  that  I  was  not  at 
all  inclined  to  make  any  will,  and  he  helped 
me  out  of  the  difficulty  in  the  most  skilful 
manner.  He  presented  first  one  legal  ob 
stacle,  then  another,  to  the  mistress.  One 
objection  was  that  the  witnesses  the  mistress 
suggested  were  not  of  the  same  social  class 
as  myself!  This  puzzled  the  mistress  and 
amused  me,  but  I  kept  a  countenance  of 
preternatural  gravity.  Finally,  he  said  that 
it  was  his  advice  that  I  should  not  make 
any  will  at  present,  it  had  better  be  left, 
and  so  it  was.  Why  I  had  such  an  objec 
tion  to  making  my  will,  as  no  suggestion 
was  made  that  I  should  leave  the  money 
to  the  Community,  I  don't  know.  Perhaps 
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it  was  that  I  felt  that  it  was  one  more 
decisive  step  toward  being  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Sisterhood. 

A  few  days  after  that  episode  I  went 
into  retreat.  I  found  the  ten  days  long, 
but  in  some  ways  I  was  glad  of  the  quiet, 
and  I  spent  it  in  trying  to  get  all  the  help 
I  could  for  a  life  that  I  still  dreaded, 
though  I  now  accepted  it  as  the  will  of 
God  for  me. 

I  carefully  read  over  the  Profession  Ser 
vice,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
certainly  did  not  take  life  vows.  It  might 
be  the  desire  of  the  sister  to  remain  in  the 
Community  for  life,  but  in  the  statutes 
which  I  was  to  sign  "  a  sister  was  free  to 
leave  the  Community  whenever  she  should 
see  fit,  and  as  it  was  a  matter  for  her  own 
conscience  to  decide,  no  one  had  any  right 
to  blame  her  for  so  doing." 

This  was  a  consolation,  for  we  were 
given  Catholic  books  on  the  Religious  Life, 
and  I  was  well  enough  instructed  to  know 
what  was  required  to  make  a  valid  life 
vow. 

With  us,  there  were  no  real  life  vows. 
The  statutes  left  one  free  to  leave  the 
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Sisterhood,  and  this  was  a  relief  to  me,  for 
though  it  appeared  to  be  God's  will  for  me 
to  be  professed,  I  had  an  instinct  that  it 
might  not  always  be  His  will  for  me  to 
stay  there. 

The  women  of  my  family  were  supposed 
to  have  second  sight.  There  had  been  in 
stances  to  prove  it  for  several  generations. 
Whether  it  was  really  a  fact  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  I  had  a  feeling  amounting  to 
knowledge  that  I  should  not  spend  the  rest 
of  my  life  in  the  Sisterhood  ;  equally  I  was 
certain  that  I  was  intended  to  go  forward 
and  take  this  next  step  in  Community 
life. 

Now  that  I  was  sure  the  vows  were  not 
for  life,  I  became  willing  to  take  the  next 
step,  and  I  simply  and  whole-heartedly  tried 
to  prepare  for  my  profession. 

When  the  day  came,  I  knelt  at  the 
chancel  rails,  and  said  my  responses  clearly 
and  earnestly,  and  signed  the  rules  and 
statutes  with  a  steady  hand. 

Were  I  writing  a  story,  I  should  give 
as  full  an  account  as  possible  of  the  cere 
mony,  and  how  much  it  all  meant  to  those 
novices,  so  soon  to  make  their  profession; 
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but  I  am  writing  about  myself,  and,  as  I 
have  said  before,  ritual  never  attracted  me. 
When  in  chapel  I  tried  to  ignore  every 
sound  and  be  in  "  quiet  silence " ;  except 
when  I  had  to  make  responses  I  shut  out 
the  service  from  my  mind,  and  tried  to 
feel  absolutely  alone  in  the  presence  of 
God.  Consequently  the  service  made  little 
impression  on  me. 

It  was  the  next  afternoon  that  the  Re 
verend  Mother  took  the  three  of  us  to 
Addington  Palace,  at  the  request  of  Arch 
bishop  Benson.  Having  met  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church,  I 
supposed  the  etiquette  would  be  the  same, 
but  fortunately  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  had  better  ask  if  I  should  kneel  and  kiss 
his  ring.  The  Reverend  Mother's  emphatic 
"  Oh  no ;  just  shake  hands "  seemed  to 
me  very  strange. 

We  first  went  to  the  chapel,  where  his 
Grace  gave  us  a  short  address,  and  blessed 
us  ;  then  we  had  tea,  and  afterwards  walked 
about  the  park,  the  Archbishop  talking 
to  me  about  America  and  some  American 
Bishops  who  had  visited  him  that  summer. 
As  we  returned  in  the  late  afternoon,  I 
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realised  that  my  novitiate  was  indeed  over, 
and  I  wondered  what  the  next  stage  in  my 
life  would  be,  and  in  what  part  of  Eng 
land  or  the  Colonies  I  should  be  sent  to 
work. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

A    LIVERPOOL    ORPHANAGE 

MY  profession  took  place  at  the  end  of 
September,  and  I  remained  at  the  Mother 
House  until  the  beginning  of  December. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  I  met  a  sister 
who  was  to  be  one  of  my  lifelong  friends. 
She  had  been  abroad  for  a  few  years,  and 
when  I  met  her  had  just  returned  to 
England,  and  was  having  a  couple  of 
months'  rest  in  the  Mother  House  before 
taking  up  other  work.  I  remember  seeing 
her  first  as  she  walked  into  the  Community 
room  for  the  evening  recreation. 

She  had  a  presence — and  a  kindly  smile 
—and  she  was,  moreover,  a  woman  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  a  sister  of  charity.  She 
was  the  sort  of  woman  I  had  been  accus 
tomed  to  knowing  at  home,  and  my  heart 
went  out  to  her  at  once.  She  evidently 
understood  me,  and  realised  I  felt  constrained 
and  rather  snubbed  and  hopelessly  young — 
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for  usually  it  was  the  older  sisters  who  lived 
at  the  Mother  House — and  she  took  me 
under  her  wing,  and  was  then,  and  has 
been  ever  since,  a  most  loving,  motherly 
friend  to  me. 

I  was  not  sorry  when  the  Mother  sent 
me  to  Liverpool,  though  I  was  very  home 
sick  at  first.  Four  sisters  to  say  the 
Offices  in  chapel  seemed  very  dreary.  \Ve 
had  the  advantage  of  being  nearly  of  an 
age,  but  we  were  not  a  very  congenial 
set.  I  used  to  help  in  the  orphanage, 
and  disliked  the  orphans  intensely.  There 
was  not  a  nice  spirit  amongst  them  at  that 
time.  The  sister  in  charge  of  them  had 
more  piety  than  common  sense,  and  let 
them  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased. 
She  said  on  one  occasion  that  she  quite 
agreed  with  me  that  the  children  were 
rude,  but  she  thought  it  would  help  her  to 
gain  humility  if  she  put  up  with  their 
ways,  to  which  I  retorted  that  it  was 
certainly  very  bad  for  the  orphans,  even 
if  it  were  good  for  her,  and  bad  or  good, 
I  would  not  stand  it.  A  few  weeks  after 
this  I  was  in  charge  of  the  playroom  for 
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the  evening,  and  when  the  children  got 
very  noisy,  I  rebuked  the  ringleader,  who 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  me. 

I  spoke  again,  and  receiving  no  answer, 
I  slowly  walked  the  length  of  the  play 
room,  and  gave  the  offender  one  sharp 
slap ! 

This  created  a  sensation,  as  the  only 
punishment  in  the  orphanage  consisted  of 
sending  the  culprit  to  bed,  which  I  soon 
discovered  the  children  rather  enjoyed,  as 
they  usually  succeeded  in  smuggling  toys 
or  books  to  bed  with  them.  I  reported 
my  action  to  the  Superior  that  night,  but 
refused  to  consider  I  had  done  wrong,  as 
the  shock  of  my  behaviour  had  a  most 
salutary  effect  on  the  orphans.  For  the 
remainder  of  my  stay  I  had  little  trouble 
with  them,  and  a  few  of  the  children  were 
friendly  enough  to  like  to  go  with  me  on 
my  begging  expeditions,  but  there  was 
never  the  affection  that  was  usual  in  our 
homes  between  the  sisters  and  the  children. 

Those  begging  expeditions !  What  ex 
periences  one  had  on  them.  Once  a  week 
I  went,  accompanied  by  two  orphans, 
carrying  large  baskets,  and  looking  very 
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comfortable  in  their  warm  red  cloaks.  It 
was  a  long  way  to  the  market,  but  in  the 
winter  I  loved  the  walk ;  the  snowy  streets 
looked  very  bright  in  the  lamplight.  On 
the  way  down  I  used  to  stop  at  a  few 
offices,  mostly  wine  and  coal  merchants', 
and  occasionally  a  big  provision  shop.  The 
managers  were  always  very  polite,  and  I 
was  intensely  interested  in  my  fellow- 
creatures;  so  we  often  had  most  friendly 
brief  chats  before  the  sixpence  or  shilling 
was  doled  out  to  me.  At  the  market  we 
were  only  one  set  amongst  many.  Sisters 
of  different  Orders,  both  Catholic  and 
Anglican,  were  there,  and  most  generously 
the  market  people  gave  to  us.  The  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  as  was  their  due,  got 
the  best  and  the  most,  but  the  people  were 
very  good  to  me.  There  was  one  dour 
poultry  man,  a  Scotch  nonconformist,  who 
gave  me  a  curt  "  No"  the  first  time  I  asked, 
but  the  next  week  I  received  threepence, 
and  he  finally  advanced  me  to  a  shilling 
and  a  smile,  both  of  which  I  received 
regularly  as  long  as  I  visited  the  market. 
Perhaps  I  was  successful  because  I  never 
really  begged.  When  I  first  began  my 
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rounds,  a  market  woman  gave  me  a  cauli 
flower  which  had  been  on  the  stall  much  too 
long,  and  I,  quite  forgetting  it  was  a  gift,  and 
not  a  purchase,  said  severely,  "  Don't  put 
that  in  the  basket ;  it  is  not  fresh,"  which 
rebuke  was  received  most  meekly,  the 
woman  apologising  and  picking  out  a  couple 
of  her  freshest  vegetables  for  me  to  choose 
from. 

The  charitable  gifts  were  not  confined  to 
the  stall-owners ;  the  men  and  women  who 
were  purchasing  often  added  to  our  pile  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  or  gave  money.  Gener 
ally  these  gifts  came  from  the  prosperous 
artisan's  wife,  not  often  from  better-class 
women.  At  first,  like  all  inexperienced 
people,  I  thought  this  was  because  they 
were  less  generous,  but  later  on  I  learned 
better,  and  realised  that  the  artisan's  wife 
seldom  gave  at  all,  except  at  times  like 
this,  while  her  better  class  sister  already 
had  as  long  a  list  of  charities  to  subscribe  to 
as  she  could  manage ;  moreover,  compara 
tively  speaking,  the  artisan's  wife  was  well 
off,  and  the  professional  man's  wife  was 
poor. 

Only  once  was  I  snubbed.     A  big  Irish 
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woman,  passing  through  the  markets,  paused 
and  gave  me  a  halfpenny,  and  asked  me 
to  what  Order  I  belonged.  When  I  told 
her,  she  asked  me  suspiciously  if  I  was  a 
Catholic,  and  when  I  replied,  ••  Not  a 
Roman  Catholic,"  she  said  witli  dignity, 
"  Return  that  contribution  immediately," 
which  I  did  with  outward  gravity  and  much 
inward  amusement. 

I  was  at  the  orphanage  for  a  little  over 
a  year,  and  failed  to  "  settle  down,"  as  the 
sisters  expressed  it.  In  fact,  as  time  went 
on,  I  began  to  be  distinctly  unhappy,  and 
finally  I  wrote  a  dismal  letter  to  the 
Reverend  Mother.  Her  answer  to  me  re 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  mistress  thinking 
my  indecision  and  shrinking  from  profes 
sion  due  to  my  youth  and  temperament, 
had  not  spoken  as  fully  about  it  as  I  had 
intended  and  thought,  to  the  sisters  before 
my  election. 

This  was  a  great  shock  to  me;  I  very  nearly 
left  the  Sisterhood,  but  the  training  of  the 
novitiate  came  to  my  rescue.  I  realised  if 
I  went  back  to  the  world  in  the  state  of 
mind  I  was  then  in,  I  should  give  up 
everything  and  lead  a  life  of  useless  sel- 
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fish  pleasure.  My  election  had  not  been 
quite  as  I  thought,  but  I  had  earnestly 
prayed  about  it,  and  it  was,  I  felt  sure, 
God's  will  for  me.  But  I  came  to  this 
decision  after  weeks  of  misery,  and  my 
confidence  in  people  was  shaken,  and  though 
in  the  end  I  got  over  my  trouble,  it 
made  this  great  difference.  I  no  longer 
felt  settled.  I  was  from  that  time  in  the 
Community,  and  not  of  it,  and  prepared 
at  any  time  to  leave  the  Sisterhood,  if  I 
should  "  see  fit,"  as  the  Rules  said. 


CHAPTER    IX 

HOME    AGAIN 

I  LOOK  back  on  my  stay  at  the  orphanage 
as  a  time  when  my  real  education  in  life 
began.  People  are  inclined  to  make  a 
confidant  of  a  sister ;  she  is  "  safe,"  and  not 
living  the  ordinary  social  life,  she  can  sym 
pathise  and  advise  as  one  who  is  not  person 
ally  concerned  in  the  matter. 

Besides  the  pennies  and  food  which  we 
received  from  the  markets,  many  residents 
gave  subscriptions  to  the  orphanage,  and 
it  fell  to  my  lot  to  collect  the  money, 
and  also  occasionally  to  visit  any  of  the 
ladies  who  were  patrons  of  the  home 
and  who  were  ill,  or  wanted  to  see  us 
for  any  reason.  I  also  visited  some  work 
ing  people.  I  had  the  privilege  of  enter 
ing  as  an  equal  the  poorest  houses  in 
mean  streets,  and  the  great  places  owned 
by  the  wealthiest  people  in  Liverpool,  and 
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of  course  soon  found  out  that  human 
nature  is  precisely  the  same  in  all  classes. 

I  never  thought,  as  do  some  people, 
that  the  working  classes  hold  the  monopoly 
of  all  the  virtues — though  real  goodness 
is  always  more  obvious  in  their  case,  be 
cause  their  lives  are  less  artificial,  and 
they  are  not  reticent  of  their  good  deeds ; 
but  if  there  is  one  class  of  English  people 
who  deserve  to  stand  first,  I  should  say  it 
is  that  large  class  who  are  described  as 
wearing  a  "  black  coat,"  from  the  highly 
educated  curate,  with  barely  a  living  wage, 
down  to  the  clerk  in  a  small  shop. 

These  are  the  people  who,  as  a  class, 
lead  strenuous,  self-denying  lives,  who 
struggle  valiantly  to  keep  up  a  respectable 
appearance  and  give  their  children  a  good 
education,  and  who,  in  spite  of  anxious 
and  painful  poverty,  manage  to  pay  their 
bills,  do  their  duty,  and  be  cheerful  over  it. 

Among  shop  clerks  I  have  known  cosy, 
comfortable  little  homes,  with  a  parlour 
containing  carpet  and  easy-chairs,  a  room 
in  which  there  was  a  fire,  and  where  the 
family  sat  in  the  evenings,  managed  on 
two  or  three  shillings  a  week  less  than 
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was  brought  home  by  the  workman  a 
few  streets  off,  who  lived  in  squalid  dis 
comfort  in  a  two  or  three  roomed  cottage. 

Hearing  so  much  of  other  people's  lives, 
learning  to  understand  and  sympathise 
with  their  troubles  and  sorrows,  kept  me 
from  getting  too  introspective  and  self- 
centred.  Hut  in  spite  of  this,  I  felt  out 
of  place,  and  my  letters  to  the  Reverend 
Mother,  to  whom  we  were  expected  to  write 
freely  and  often,  clearly  showed  I  was  not 
either  settled  or  happy  at  the  orphanage  ; 
so  presently  I  was  told  to  return  to  the 
Mother  House. 

How  glad  I  was  to  find  myself  in  that 
congenial  atmosphere  again.  The  Offices 
in  chapel  sung  so  well  and  carefully  by  a 
large  number  of  sisters ;  the  whole  orderly 
routine  of  the  big  establishment  appealed 
to  me,  as  it  had  always  done.  There  was 
always  something  " going  on"  there — a  party 
of  two  or  three  sisters  having  a  week  or  so 
at  the  home  before  going  to  one  of  the 
mission  houses  abroad — or  even  more  inter 
esting,  sisters  who  had  just  returned  from 
a  few  years  in  India  or  Cape  Town,  and 
whose  conversations  and  travellers'  anec- 
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dotes  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
evening  "  recreations."  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  cheerful  again,  and  would  have  settled 
down  to  the  most  monotonous  tasks  at  the 
Mother  House  quite  happily,  but  that  was 
not  to  be  my  fate. 

It  was  considered  that  I  should  be  more 
useful  in  one  of  the  small  mission  houses 
in  a  poor  parish,  though  the  Mother  was 
quite  prepared  to  give  me  a  choice  of  which 
mission  house. 

I  was  told  of  a  pleasant  little  mission 
house  in  the  north  of  London,  whose 
Superior  had  asked  for  me  to  be  sent  there, 
but  though  I  knew  the  sister,  and  liked  her, 
I  did  not  want  to  work  with  her  just  then. 

If  I  had  to  do  district  work  and  teach 
in  the  parish  night  schools,  for  which  my 
training  in  the  novitiate  had  not  really 
prepared  me,  I  preferred  to  go  where  I 
knew  no  one,  and  do  the  work  more  or  less 
in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr. 

When  I  heard  that  a  sister  was  needed 
to  help  in  a  branch  house  of  one  of  the 
worst  slums  of  London,  I  promptly  volun 
teered,  and  the  Reverend  Mother  had  the 
wisdom  to  let  me  go.  She  said  for  a  few 
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weeks,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  stayed 
for  nearly  a  year. 

I  thought  I  had  seen  poverty  in  the  Liver 
pool  markets,  and  I  thought  I  had  learned  in 
the  novitiate  how  to  work,  but  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  how  the  submerged  tenth  existed, 
and  I  experienced  the  odours  and  the  dirt 
and  the  hopelessness  of  abject  poverty. 
As  for  work,  we  rose  at  5.30,  and  worked  and 
prayed,  with  only  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
break  for  recreation,  till  seven,  when  we 
completed  our  strenuous  day  with  night- 
school  for  the  children  and  girls,  which  we 
kept  open  until  the  closing  of  the  public 
houses.  But  I  have  described  all  this  else 
where. 

Before  many  months  had  passed,  the  bad 
air,  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  general,  had 
taken  away  a  large  amount  of  my  health  and 
vitality,  and  the  Reverend  Mother,  meeting 
me,  and  seeing  how  ill  I  looked,  sent  me 
the  very  next  day  to  help  in  a  holiday  home 
in  the  Yorkshire  Moors.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  happiest,  and  most  inter 
esting,  of  the  years  that  I  spent  in  the 
Sisterhood. 


CHAPTER  X 

I    GO    TO    YORKSHIRE 

So  far  this  account  has  been  strictly 
impartial,  but  now  I  am  going  to  write 
about  Yorkshire,  and  I  am  quite  con 
scious  I  saw  Yorkshire,  and  Yorkshire 
folk,  through  rose-coloured  spectacles. 

Picture  hot  summer  days  spent  in  the 
hopelessness  and  squalor  of  a  London  slum, 
and  then,  all  unexpectedly,  in  a  few  hours, 
to  find  oneself  settled  in  a  newly  built 
holiday  home,  in  the  Yorkshire  Moors. 
Clean  air,  clean  house,  and  clean  people ! 
And  then  the  beauty.  From  my  bedroom 
window  I  looked  out  across  miles  of  moor 
land,  one  purple  moor  behind  and  above 
another,  until  at  last  purple  land  and  blue 
sky  seemed  to  meet.  And  the  sweetness 
of  the  country  smells  and  the  comfort  of 
the  country  sounds.  It  went  beyond  all 
power  to  describe.  Was  it  any  wonder 
that  Yorkshire  seemed  delightful  ? 
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Then  the  mill  workers,  for  whose  benefit 
the  home  had  been  built ;  with  their  energy 
and  grit,  what  a  contrast  to  the  people  I 
had  been  amongst. 

In  any  case  the  Yorkshire  folk  and  I 
would  have  understood  each  other,  but 
under  the  conditions  in  which  I  first  made 
their  acquaintance,  it  followed  of  necessity 
that  I  lost  my  heart  to  them. 

There  was  only  one  other  sister  at  the 
home.  She,  being  in  charge,  saw  to  the 
housekeeping  and  accounts,  and  the  real 
responsibility  of  managing  everything  de 
volved  upon  her.  My  duties  were  to  keep 
clean  and  tidy  the  little  chapel  where 
S.  A.  and  I  said  our  daily  kt  office,"  and 
where  the  "  patients "  (so  called  for  con 
venience)  assembled  for  prayers  at  night. 
Also,  I  had  to  inspect  the  dormitories  and 
the  three  or  four  single  bedrooms  (it  was 
quite  a  small  home — twenty-four  inmates 
being  its  utmost  capacity)  each  morning, 
and  report  if  the  maids  had  not  done  their 
work  properly. 

Besides  this  work,  I  was  responsible  to 
the  sister  in  charge  for  the  well-being  and 
happiness  of  the  patients. 
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These  came  for  a  fortnight,  which  time 
was  sometimes  extended  for  another  week 
or  so.  As  they  were  not  invalids,  but  mill 
workers  needing  a  holiday,  there  was  not 
much  anxiety,  and  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  very  few  restrictions  were  needed. 
We  practically  had  no  rules,  except  silence 
in  the  dormitories  and  bedrooms  when  the 
lights  were  put  out  at  10  P.M. 

The  women  were  free  to  come  and  go  as 
they  pleased  all  day.  We  requested  them 
to  be  punctual  for  meals,  and  punctuality 
being  a  virtue  understood  and  practised  by 
mill  hands,  there  was  no  difficulty  on  that 
score.  As  we  were  given  a  very  liberal 
allowance  for  household  expenses  by  the 
generous  founder  of  the  house,  we  took 
great  trouble  not  only  to  provide  nourish 
ing,  but  also  acceptable  meals,  not  for 
getting  the  much  appreciated  "  relish "  at 
tea. 

With  an  unconscious  habit  of  routine, 
the  result  of  their  methodical  monotonous 
work,  the  women  elected  to  spend  the 
mornings  in  their  comfortable  sitting  room, 
or  on  the  terrace  outside,  busy  with  the 
knitting  or  crochet  essential  to  their  con- 
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tentment.  In  the  afternoons  they  would 
all  go  for  a  walk  over  the  moors,  and 
I  was  always  requested  to  conduct  them. 
It  was  on  these  long  walks  I  got  to  know 
and  understand  these  people ;  rough  and 
outspoken  they  certainly  were,  but  never 
rude  or  mean.  At  first,  theirs  seemed  almost 
a  foreign  language,  but  I  soon  learned  to 
understand  broad  Yorkshire,  though  I  was 
always  laughed  at  if  I  tried  to  speak  the 
dialect.  When  the  girls  realised  I  was  in 
terested  in  them  and  their  difficulties,  and 
that  I  tried  to  see  their  life  from  their  point 
of  view,  they  were  very  friendly  and  open 
with  me. 

I  know  many  good  people  deplore  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  woman  to 
work  in  a  factory,  but  there  are  two  sides 
to  every  question.  My  experience  was  that 
factory  work  taught  the  women  to  be  very 
punctual,  a  virtue  not  to  be  despised  in  a 
busy  woman's  life,  and  one  that  I  never 
found  practised  by  any  working  women, 
except  mill  hands.  It  also  taught  them 
to  be  quick  and  thorough  in  their  work. 
That  they  heard  much  bad  language,  and 
were  exposed  to  moral  temptations,  I  do 
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not  deny,  but  not  more  so  than  they  would 
be  in  their  own  cottages.  When  such  senti 
mental  objections  to  women  earning  their 
living  are  made,  the  objectors  forget  that 
the  bad  language  heard  at  the  mill  is  used 
by  the  husbands  and  brothers  of  these  same 
women,  and  as  working  men  do  not  have  a 
different  language  for  home  and  for  work, 
these  women  workers  are  hearing  nothing 
new  in  the  factories. 

Another  advantage  is  that  when  married, 
if  the  husband  is  thrown  out  of  work,  or  is 
ill,  the  woman  can  take  his  place  for  a  time, 
and  keep  the  home  going. 

I  remember  one  girl  who  made  a  very 
happy  marriage,  the  husband  being  sober 
and  industrious,  getting  a  good  wage,  and 
bringing  every  penny  to  his  wife,  who  gave 
him  each  week  a  shilling  for  pocket  money. 
After  they  had  been  married  a  couple  of 
years,  the  husband  had  a  slight  illness; 
nothing  in  itself,  but  it  left  him  very 
weak.  The  doctor  said  that  if  he  could 
stay  away  from  work  for  a  couple  of 
months,  it  would  just  make  all  the  dif 
ference.  This  was  soon  settled ;  he  was 
a  handy  creature,  a  lesson  or  two  was  all 
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he  needed  to  enable  him  to  look  after  the 
one  year  old  baby,  and  to  cook  the  meals. 
His  wife  applied  for  work  at  her  old  place, 
and  the  overseer,  remembering  her  good 
character,  soon  found  a  vacancy  for  her 
to  fill. 

It  may  not  be  ideal  for  the  man  to  stay 
at  home  and  take  care  of  the  baby  while 
the  woman  goes  out  to  work,  but  in  this 
case  it  saved  his  health,  and  kept  the  home 
together.  In  fact,  they  were  a  little  more 
prosperous  than  before,  as  they  had  ten 
shillings  weekly  from  his  benefit  society 
as  \vell  as  her  wage.  Not  being  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  she  did  not  deduct  a  shilling  a  week 
from  her  wage  for  herself ! 

It  was  from  facts  like  this,  told  me  on 
our  walks  and  picnics,  that  I  learned  to 
change  my  view  of  many  things,  and  to 
realise  that  "circumstances  alter  cases," 
and  that  if  one  is  going  to  be  of  any 
real  help  to  the  poor,  one  must  really 
understand  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live. 

As  a  rule  the  sister  in  charge  gave  the 
weekly  Bible  Class ;  but  I  had  occasionally 
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to  take  it,  and  as  the  girls  were  intelligent, 
and  asked  questions  about  what  was  taught, 
and  sometimes  added,  "  T'  rector,  or  t1  par 
son,  didn't  say  like  that,"  I  began  to  get 
the  first  inkling  of  difficulties  that  were  to 
finally  revolutionise  my  life,  and  compel 
me  sorrowfully  to  leave  the  Sisterhood. 
Not  that  I  realised  all  that  at  the  time ; 
it  "gave  me  to  think"  for  the  moment, 
but  I  put  it  aside  and  lived  in  the  present, 
looking  forward  to  a  quiet  peaceful  summer. 

But  a  sudden  case  of  illness  altered  our 
pleasant  routine.  One  of  the  girls,  the  day 
after  her  arrival,  developed  a  suspicious  sore 
throat,  and  the  doctor,  for  whom  I  at  once 
sent,  pronounced  it  probably  scarlet  fever. 

We  immediately  removed  the  patient  to 
a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  others.  The  next  morn 
ing,  the  probability  having  become  a  cer 
tainty,  we  sent  our  visitors  back  to  Bradford, 
and  closed  the  house.  Of  course  I  wanted 
to  nurse  the  girl,  but  that  task  was  given  to 
the  elderly  housemaid,  who  had  had  some 
experience,  and,  because  of  her  age,  was 
less  liable,  the  doctor  said,  to  infection. 

It  was  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
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suspense  that  we  received  a  surprise  visit 
from  Archbishop  Benson,  who  was  taking  a 
driving  tour  through  Yorkshire. 

I  had  suggested  a  long  walk  through  the 
woods  to  our  people  in  order  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  house,  and  as  I  had  several  little 
things  to  attend  to,  told  them  to  start  first, 
and  I  would  follow.  A  little  later,  when  I 
opened  the  front  door,  I  saw  a  clerical 
figure  in  gaiters  coming  up  the  path. 

The  handsome,  kindly  face  was  familiar, 
but  I  failed  to  recognise  him  until  just  as 
he  greeted  me,  when  I  realised  it  was  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  As  I  started  to 
shake  hands,  the  moorland  breeze  caught  my 
long  veil,  and  threw  it  over  my  face  and  the 
Archbishop's  head.  There  was  not  much 
difference  in  height,  and  that  veil  seemed 
determined  to  smother  us  both.  It  was  an 
endless  time  before  I  got  it  disentangled, 
and  could  lead  the  way  into  the  house. 
The  sister  in  charge  and  I  took  him  over 
the  home,  except  the  top  story,  where  our 
patient  lay  waiting  developments,  and  he 
seemed  much  interested,  and  had  just  the 
right  thing  to  say  to  each  of  us. 

Later,   I   heard   that    he  wrote    to    the 
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Reverend  Mother  in  London  expressing  his 
approval  of  our  holiday  house,  and  saying 
how  pleased  he  was  with  the  warm  welcome 
given  him  by  the  sisters. 

Was  he  referring  to  the  embracing  veil  ? 

We  closed  the  house  for  the  winter  about 
the  beginning  of  October.  I  was  sorry 
enough  to  leave  the  moors,  more  beautiful 
than  ever  now  the  first  frosts  had  tinged  the 
leaves  of  the  trees,  and  made  them  pale 
copies  of  the  glorious  scarlets  and  yellows  I 
was  accustomed  to  see  in  the  States  when 
"fall"  came,  but  there  was  compensation, 
for  I  was  to  go  to  the  Bradford  Mission 
House  for  the  winter,  with  the  prospect  of 
returning  to  the  country  in  the  spring. 


CHAPTER   XI 

AMIDST    THE    MILL    CHIMNEYS 

THE  Bradford  Mission  House  consisted  of 
two  small  houses  made  to  communicate. 
It  was  in  a  square  that  had  seen  better 
days;  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  very 
uninteresting  looking  church,  to  which  we 
went  to  service  every  morning  at  seven. 

From  our  Community  room  window  could 
be  seen  twenty  tall  mill  chimneys,  and  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  line  ran  quite  near 
us,  and  added  its  share  of  smoke  and  noise ; 
but  it  was  a  wonderfully  picturesque  town. 
One  got  most  beautiful  atmospheric  effects 
in  the  winter  sunsets. 

Once  a  sister  who  was  walking  with  me 
said  she  believed  I  found  even  the  mud  of 
Bradford  beautiful,  but  that  was  when  she 
first  came;  she  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
place  before  long,  and  criticised  no  more. 

My  bedroom  was  in  the  attic  of  this 
house  ;  there  was  no  window,  but  a  skylight, 
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which  I  always  kept  open,  and  consequently 
had  to  put  my  bath  under  it  to  catch  the 
rain  or  snow  in  bad  weather.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  that  the  surroundings  were 
not  luxurious,  but  the  four  sisters  and  the 
two  maids — who  had  been  brought  up  in 
one  of  our  industrial  schools — made  a  very 
happy  household.  We  sisters  were  all 
about  the  same  age,  and  were  of  the  same 
social  position ;  added  to  that,  we  had  been 
in  the  novitiate,  if  not  all  of  us  together, 
still  under  the  same  mistress,  and  we  were 
naturally  congenial.  Under  such  circum 
stances,  Community  life,  from  a  human  and 
natural  point  of  view  only,  has  something 
in  its  favour. 

Our  poverty  was  very  real,  the  allowance 
for  housekeeping  being  just  sufficient  if 
managed  by  an  excellent  housekeeper  with 
a  knowledge  of  food  values,  but  our  good- 
looking,  cheerful  sister  in  charge  had  had 
no  experience  in  such  marketing  and  house 
hold  management.  However  we  laughed 
over  it,  and  when  on  Sundays  or  festivals  we 
had  a  gift  of  hot  Yorkshire  tea  cakes,  or 
even  spice  cake  for  our  tea,  we  enjoyed  the 
luxury  like  schoolchildren, 
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My  work  at  this  house  consisted  chiefly 
in  giving  religious  instruction.  I  had  charge 
of  the  Children's  Guild.  I  taught  the  girls 
at  the  Sunday  School,  and  I  had  a  young 
women's  Bible  class.  I  visited  in  the  dis 
trict  every  morning,  and  I  also  visited  our 
sick  poor  who  were  in  the  Hospital. 

The  Guild  of  the  Children  was  the  pride 
and  joy  of  my  life.  When  I  first  took  it,  it 
consisted  of  about  forty  children,  aged  from 
nine  to  ten,  and  twelve  senior  girls,  fourteen 
to  sixteen  years  old.  I  found  the  children 
thought  they  were  conferring  a  favour  on 
me  by  attending  the  class  and  accepting  a 
Christmas  treat  and  a  summer  outing, 
but  the  knowledge  I  had  gained  in  the  holi 
day  home  of  the  character  of  the  people 
was  now  invaluable,  and  I  was  soon  able 
to  alter  this  idea. 

First,  I  made  it  a  rule  that  unless  the 
penny  a  month  (quite  a  possible  subscription 
for  these  wage  earners)  was  paid,  the  Guild 
member  could  not  come  to  the  treat.  Next, 
that  if  I  was  going  to  give  them  a  class  for 
fifteen  minutes  every  Wednesday  evening, 
and  read  a  story  or  have  games  afterwards, 
they  must  attend  regularly  and  punctually, 
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and  be  quiet  during  the  class.  All  this  the 
"half-timers"  thoroughly  understood.  If 
money  had  to  be  paid  and  rules  kept,  why, 
of  course  the  Guild  must  be  well  worth 
belonging  to  !  Only  children  belonging  to 
the  Sunday  School  and  attending  church 
once  and  school  once  on  Sunday  were 
eligible.  This  had  always  been  the  con 
dition  of  membership,  but  I  enforced  it,  and 
left  it  to  the  children  to  report  whether 
they  had  been  to  church  or  school  on  the 
previous  Sunday  when  I  called  the  roll  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Over  this  they  were 
most  honourable,  and  when  I  called  the 
name,  the  answer  came  promptly,  "  Present, 
Sister,  church  and  school,"  or  "  School 
only,"  or  "  present,  Sister.  No  church 
or  school,  Sunday.  I  were  starved  with 
cold,"  or  some  such  excuse,  but  most  often 
just  the  fact  reported.  As  I  had  the 
Sunday  School  books  to  compare  with  my 
attendance  book,  any  discrepancy  would  at 
once  have  been  found  out,  but  with  an 
occasional  exception,  just  to  prove  the  rule, 
they  never  made  a  mistake. 

The  Guild  class  was  at  seven  on  Wednes 
day  evening  and  the  mission  house  door  was 
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opened  for  them  to  enter  at  five  minutes  to 
seven.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
this  they  would  assemble,  and  form  a  queue 
down  the  street.  The  front  bench  of  the 
class-room  was  considered  the  best,  and  fell 
to  the  first  comers ;  therefore  the  waiting 
queue.  When  the  door  was  opened,  they 
came  in  with  a  great  clatter  of  clogs.  I  soon 
found  that,  as  the  joy  of  clogs  is  to  make  a 
noise  with  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
insist  on  the  children  coming  in  quietly, 
so  I  didn't  attempt  it,  but  spent  my 
efforts  in  appeasing  the  other  sisters  who 
didn't  appreciate  "the  bairns"  as  much  as 
I  did. 

Members  were  each  allowed  to  bring  a 
friend,  who  might  join  after  three  months' 
probation ;  and  as  the  Guild  grew  popular, 
the  class-room  was  generally  packed,  every 
bench  filled,  and  a  row  of  elder  children  stand 
ing  at  the  back.  I  exacted  absolute  silence 
for  the  twelve  or  fifteen  minutes  I  gave  a 
lesson  on  the  Church  Catechism  ;  the  method 
of  so  doing  was  to  request  any  child  who 
whispered  to  leave  the  class,  as  it  disturbed 
the  others,  and  this  also  they  understood. 
And  what  keen  little  people  they  were,  and 

F 
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how  becoming  to  the  childish  faces  were 
the  shawls  that  they  wore  over  their  heads 
and  pinned  tightly  under  the  chin.  They 
were  quite  eager  to  learn.  The  difficulty  in 
preparing  a  lesson  was  to  put  it  all  in 
words  they  really  understood — not  only 
words  of  one  syllable,  but  words  they  were 
accustomed  to  using;  this  could  only  be 
tested  by  asking  questions  afterwards,  for 
instance : 

"  What  is  a  sacrament  ?  "  "  Something 
you  can  see  that  gives  you  something  you 
can't  see." 

I  taught  the  Church  Catechism  in  some 
such  elementary  simple  fashion  as  the  sen 
tence  quoted  above — "The  Church  Cate 
chism,  with  certain  additions!"  as  "two 
Sacraments  generally  necessary  to  salva 
tion,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord," 
adding  "five  lesser  sacraments."  There 
was  no  difficulty  with  the  children ;  they 
were  the  most  loyal  little  souls.  Having 
accepted  me,  they  accepted  every  word 
I  taught ;  and  if  anyone  said  differently, 
why,  "  they  didn't  know  of  course." 

After  the  class  we  had  games  for  half 
an  hour,  or  I  read  a  story,  and  they  much 
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preferred  to  bring  their  knitting  and  listen 
to  reading. 

Of  course,  in  theory,  no  child  ought  to 
work  in  a  mill,  especially  after  half  a  day 
at  school ;  yet  as  I  went  about  the  district, 
and  began  to  really  know  the  poor,  as  I 
think  only  a  district  nurse,  a  sixpenny  dis 
pensary  doctor,  and  a  sister  of  charity  can 
know  them,  I  began  to  modify  my  views. 

Prevention  is  always  better  than  cure, 
but  we  had  little  power  to  prevent,  and 
in  visiting  the  homes  of  the  poor  it  was 
always  a  case  of  helping  to  make  the  best 
of  things  as  they  were.  There  was  no  time 
to  theorise.  The  laws  for  women  and 
children  were  inadequate — how  inadequate, 
few  people  realise ;  but  even  when  laws  are 
adequate,  it  takes  time  to  enforce  them.  It 
was  just  for  this  reason  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  there  was  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  "  half-time  system." 

I  saw  that  under  existing  conditions, 
going  to  the  mill  was  often  the  best  practical 
protection  a  child  could  have  if  her  parents 
were  unusually  rough  or  careless. 

School  was  not  looked  upon  as  work ; 
therefore  it  did  not  really  matter  if  the 
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child  had  had  her  breakfast  before  she  went. 
When  she  returned,  the  least  she  could  do, 
having  been  at  school  all  day,  was  to  take 
care  of  the  baby,  wash  the  dishes,  and 
drudge  till  bedtime.  But  when  she  be 
came  a  half-timer,  even  the  most  careless 
mother  realised  it  was  necessary  she  should 
have  plenty  to  eat,  and  a  warm  shawl  and 
good  clogs,  and  back  from  the  mill  "the 
bairn's  "  time  was  her  own ;  the  baby  was 
handed  over  to  the  younger  sister  who  was 
still  at  school. 

Again,  the  addition  to  the  household 
income  of  the  "  half-timer's"  wage  made  it 
possible  to  give  the  child  better  food  than 
could  have  been  done  while  she  was  at 
school. 

Then,  too,  at  the  mills  there  must  be 
a  certain  cubic  space  for  every  worker, 
proper  sanitary  accommodation,  moderate 
temperature,  and  also  there  must  be  ade 
quate  ventilation ;  so  the  dust  and  fluff 
that  caused  consumption  in  old  days  is 
now  carried  off.  The  strong  trade  unions, 
that  include  both  women  and  men,  have 
not  only  helped  them  to  gain  better 
wages,  but  taught  the  people  to  "  co- 
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operate"— a  lesson  needed  specially  by 
the  women.  I  could  wish  for  still  better 
conditions  for  the  girls  employed,  but  I 
think  the  "  half-timer,"  earning  a  wage, 
and  securing  such  practical  benefits  as  I 
have  enumerated,  is  often  better  off  than 
the  girl  of  the  same  age  and  condition  of 
life  who  is  still  at  school  all  day. 

Certain  it  is  I  never  came  across  happier, 
more  intelligent  children  than  the  "  half- 
timers  "  who  belonged  to  the  Guild. 

As  the  Guild  prospered,  I  was  given  a 
free  hand,  neither  the  vicar  nor  the  sister 
in  charge  interfering  in  any  way  or  even 
making  suggestions. 

Ail  Yorkshire  children  seem  able  to  sing, 
and  with  a  little  help  to  act ;  so  I  thought 
the  children  would  be  useful  and  happy  in 
the  holidays  by  providing  the  entertainment 
for  the  " treats"  given  to  different  classes 
and  guilds  of  the  parish  at  Christmas.  The 
sister  who  helped  in  the  Sunday  School  was 
very  clever  at  plays,  so  together  we  got  up 
quite  a  varied  and  much  appreciated  pro 
gramme. 

First,  there  was  a  "fan  drill"  by  the 
youngest  girls  of  the  Guild,  dressed  in 
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Japanese  costume ;  then  a  scene  from 
Alice  in  Wonderland  depicting  the  Walrus 
and  the  Carpenter,  with  several  rows  of 
oysters.  Sister  Edith  and  I  made  these 
oyster  shells  ourselves  with  wire,  brown 
paper,  a  little  paint,  and  much  hard  work, 
but  they  were  very  effective,  and  com 
pletely  covered  the  child — only  a  few  inches 
of  leg  and  the  very  appropriate  clog  show 
ing  !  But  the  best  of  the  entertainment 
was  "  Blue-beard,"  adapted  by  Sister  Edith 
and  myself,  and  acted  in  dumb-show.  The 
scenes  were  as  sensational  as  could  be 
arranged,  and  the  children  rehearsed  and 
worked  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  it. 
When,  as  a  result  of  viewing  the  first 
performance,  the  vicar  of  a  neighbouring 
parish  not  only  asked  for  the  "  pantomime  " 
to  be  given  at  his  "  mothers' "  treat,  but 
provided  cabs  for  the  company,  the  children 
felt  they  were  the  equals  of  any  of  the 
London  companies  who  paid  a  flying  visit 
to  the  Bradford  theatre. 

The  children  were  delightful,  but  the 
rest  of  my  work  of  teaching  was  not  so 
simple,  and  I  was  soon  up  against  my  old 
trouble  of  "  no  authority." 


THE   ANCIENT   SHRINE   OF   OUR    LADY,    MALLING   ABBEY 
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When  it  had  been  a  matter  concerning 
myself  only,  a  decision  as  to  vocation,  it 
had  been  difficult,  but,  after  all,  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  settling  things  for  myself  all 
my  life,  and  I  had  in  the  end  used  my  own 
judgment  as  usual. 

This,  however,  was  different.  I  was  now 
responsible  for  teaching  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  Church  doctrine,  and 
there  seemed  an  extraordinary  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  that  doctrine  was. 
In  theory,  of  course,  this  was  not  new  ;  I 
had  always  known  of  "  Low  Church "  as 
well  as  "  High,"  but  my  personal  experi 
ence  had  been  confined  entirely  to  the  High 
Churches,  and  I  began  for  the  first  time  to 
realise  the  practical  difficulties  of  two  such 
opposite  parties  within  the  Church. 

The  young  women  who  came  to  my 
Thursday  evening  class  were  intelligent 
and  interested,  and  they  asked  awkward 
questions. 

The  Vicar,  being  scholarly,  would  have 
helped  me  all  he  could,  but  I  felt  his  ex 
planations  would  be  far  above  the  heads 
of  the  young  women,  and  quite  possibly 
beyond  me. 
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After  much  anxious  thought,  I  hit  upon 
what  I  thought  would  prove  a  practical 
working  solution  of  the  question. 

I  would  teach,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  all, 
but  no  more  than  could  be  found  in  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

For  myself,  I  was  convinced  that  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  spoken  of  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  meant  asking  the  prayers 
of  the  Saints,  but  as  there  was  nothing 
definite  about  that  in  the  Prayer  Book,  I 
would  not  teach  it.  If  I  was  asked,  I 
would  give  it  as  my  private  opinion,  and 
my  reasons  for  it.  But,  alas !  after  I  had 
arrived  at  this  decision  of  taking  the  Prayer 
Book  as  the  final  authority  of  Church  doc 
trine,  I  was  confronted  with  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  which  seemed  to  contradict 
much  that  could  be  clearly  deduced  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  book.  I  read  one  or 
two  books  on  the  subject,  and  saw  that  the 
Articles  were  capable  of  being  explained  in 
a  more  Catholic  sense  than  at  first  seemed 
possible,  but  I  wanted  something  as  plain 
as  the  Penny  Catechism. 

The  simplest  way  seemed  that  of  ignoring 
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the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  I  had  often  been 
told  they  were  only  binding  on  the  clergy, 
and  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laity. 
This  was  a  comfort,  and  I  thought  now  1 
should  be  able  to  teach  with  certainty. 

For  my  authority  to  teach  confession  I 
could  point  to  the  rubric  in  the  Visitation 
to  the  Sick ;  and  the  Prayer  Book  was  quite 
clear  about  the  duty  of  fasting  in  Lent,  and 
on  certain  other  days. 

As  to  Holy  Communion,  there  was  the 
black  rubric  which  seemed  to  flatly  con 
tradict  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence, 
which  otherwise  would  be  quite  plain.  I 
read  a  learned  explanation,  but  feel  it  would 
not  appeal  to  the  uneducated.  Well, 
that  rubric  would  have  to  be  classed 
with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  ignored. 
Anyway,  I  had  something  settled  now  as 
to  my  method  of  teaching,  and  for  the 
time  I  put  theology  out  of  my  mind,  and 
turned  my  attention  to  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life. 


CHAPTER   XII 

THE    "MILL    HAND"    AT    HOME 

I  HAD  a  "district"  of  a  couple  of  streets 
which  contained  about  two  hundred  houses  ; 
most  of  them  are  what  are  usually  described 
as  "  back  to  back  "  houses.  The  front  and 
only  door  opened  into  the  living  room, 
which  was  a  good  size,  and  contained  a 
large  kitchener,  with  a  big  oven,  and  gener 
ally  there  was  a  tiny  scullery,  with  water 
tap  and  sink.  Upstairs  there  were  one  or 
two  bedrooms,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
house,  and  occasionally  an  attic.  The  ad 
joining  house  "  backed "  on  to  it ;  there 
was  no  through  draught.  The  front  house 
opened  into  the  street,  the  "  back "  house 
into  a  flagged  courtyard,  and  in  this  court 
yard  were  built  the  outdoor  lavatories  for 
both  " front"  and  "back"  houses.  At  in 
tervals  down  the  street  were  narrow  dark 
passages,  leading  into  these  courtyards. 
Considering  the  disadvantages  and  lack 
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of  conveniences,  these  little  houses  were 
generally  kept  wonderfully  clean  and  com 
fortable.  The  women  did  not  go  to  the 
mill  after  marriage  unless  there  was  real 
need,  but  they  had  all  worked  there  before 
and  had  learned  to  use  their  hands ;  so  they 
knew  how  to  work,  and  everything  that 
could  be  polished  was  kept  bright  and 
shining,  and  their  leisure  they  employed  in 
making  wool  rugs  for  the  floor  or  knitting 
stockings  for  the  children. 

Not  only  climate  but  food  helped  toward 
the  making  of  the  intelligent  mill  worker, 
for  those  big  kitchen  stoves  were  used. 
All  the  bread  was  made  at  home,  and 
*'  seconds  "  flour  was  generally  bought.  The 
cooking  was  plain,  but  it  was  good,  and  the 
women  could  grill  a  steak  and  cook  a  joint 
properly ;  and  though  many  of  the  men 
drank  a  great  deal  on  Saturday  night,  there 
was  less  drunkenness  than  in  the  south. 
I  put  this  down  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  had  enough  to  eat.  But  per 
haps  the  beer  was  not  so  strong,  because 
once  when  I  was  talking  to  a  "  friend  "  of 
mine,  a  widow  who  kept  a  public-house, 
she  said  to  me,  "  Bless  you,  Sister,  I  don't 
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let  the  men  drink  too  much ;  after  they 
have  had  three  glasses,  I  always  water  the 
beer !  They  don't  notice  it  then ;  it  is 
better  for  them,  and  gives  me  a  chance  of 
making  a  profit !  " 

The  young  women  took  pride  in  their 
hair,  which  was  so  well  kept  that,  knowing 
mills  are  dusty  places,  I  asked  one  of  them 
how  she  managed,  and  was  told  that  she 
washed  her  hair  every  Friday  night  in  the 
big  earthenware  bread-pan  !  Before  long  I 
found  that  the  bread-pan  was  also  used  to 
bathe  the  children  in,  and  sometimes  to 
wash  their  clothes  !  "  Why  not  ?  The  pan 
was  glazed,  and  was  washed  before  the 
bread  was  made  in  it."  I  couldn't  answer 
that  question,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
I  again  enjoyed  the  tea-cakes  that  were 
given  me  on  baking  day  ! 

The  older  women  generally  "  knitted  "  in 
their  leisure  moments  ;  the  younger  women 
read,  getting  books  from  the  Free  Library 
— Mrs.  Henry  Wood's  novels,  and  some 
times  Anthony  Trollope's.  I  can't  re 
member  ever  seeing  books  by  any  other 
authors.  Reading,  however,  was  kept  for 
the  winter ;  in  the  summer,  the  Saturday 
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half-holiday  was  spent  out  of  doors.  The 
family  would  go  by  tramcar  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  then  have  a  walk  on  the 
moors.  Three  or  four  times  in  the  summer 
the  older  members  would  take  a  half-day 
trip  to  Blackpool,  or  Scarborough,  starting 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
getting  back,  exhausted  but  happy,  in  the 
early  hours  of  Sunday. 

This  is  a  description  of  the  prosperous 
homes ;  before  long,  of  course,  I  began  to 
see  the  other  side.  I  could  not  for  some 
time  account  for  abject  poverty  when  there 
was  neither  unemployment  nor  drunken 
ness.  Then  one  day  I  came  across  a  sport 
ing  paper  in  one  of  the  cottages  that  opened 
my  eyes,  and  I  discovered  that  betting  of 
every  description — racing,  football,  &c. — was 
the  vice  of  our  parish,  and  the  women  were 
the  worst  offenders.  Once  the  fever  of 
gambling  got  hold  of  them,  they  seemed 
to  think  of  nothing  else.  The  cooking  was 
neglected,  the  children  went  short  of  food, 
and  soon  there  was  misery  and  abject 
poverty  in  the  home.  It  was  useless  to 
tell  the  women  it  was  wrong ;  they  laughed 
at  one  for  saying  so,  and  it  was  almost 
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hopeless  to  reform  the  old  offenders,  but 
by  appealing  to  their  shrewd  common  sense 
and  proving  to  them  that  the  odds  were 
really  all  against  them,  it  was  possible  to 
do  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  prevention. 

There  were  no  theological  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  attacking  this  social 
evil,  so  I  threw  my  heart  into  the  work, 
and  really  was  able  to  stamp  it  out  of  my 
district  to  a  certain  extent. 

But  the  unhappiness  in  one  house  I 
visited  was  caused  not  by  betting  or 
drinking,  or  lack  of  wages,  or  "  incompati 
bility  of  temper,"  but  by  the  "  penny 
novelette."  The  husband  was  sober  and 
earned  high  wages,  the  three  children  were 
healthy  and  good,  but  the  mother  neglected 
all  her  duties,  and  literally  spent  every 
minute  of  the  day  reading  penny  trash. 
She  did  get  the  breakfast,  but  when  that 
was  finished  and  her  husband  had  gone  to 
work,  she  left  the  children  to  tidy  up,  and 
settling  herself  by  the  fire,  lived  in  an 
unreal  world  of  "  lords  and  ladies."  The 
funny  part  of  it  was  that  the  husband  and 
children  were  devoted  to  her  and  seldom 
complained,  but  did  most  of  the  housework 
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themselves  as  well  as  they  could.  I  did 
my  best  with  her,  and  used  the  strongest 
words  in  my  vocabulary,  but  never  suc 
ceeded  in  doing  any  permanent  good. 

As  the  Guild  children  were  fond  of  me, 
the  mothers  looked  upon  me  as  an  autho 
rity  on  children,  and  from  the  first  talked 
freely  to  me  on  that  subject.  This,  of 
course,  made  for  friendliness,  and  by  degrees 
they  told  me  about  themselves. 

Unless  one  has  a  real  "  gift "  for  the  work, 
it  takes  a  good  deal  of  self-restraint  at  first, 
to  say  very  little  oneself,  and  listen  with 
patience  and  interest  to  a  lengthy  recital 
that  seems  to  have  neither  beginning  nor 
end  and  absolutely  no  point !  But  it  is 
worth  it,  because  often  it  is  leading  up  to 
the  real  thing  that  will  presently  be  said  in  a 
very  casual  voice,  and  as  briefly  as  possible. 

It  was  just  in  that  way  I  discovered  the 
"  Mormons  "  were  at  work  in  our  parish. 

I  had  listened  with  all  the  attention 
necessary  to  a  long  description  of  a  shop 
ping  expedition  to  get  a  pair  of  clogs 
for  "Jemmy";  I  had  said  "Yes"  at  the 
right  places,  when  I  was  suddenly  startled 
by  Mrs.  Ackroyd  saying,  in  an  exagger- 
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atedly  casual  manner,  "  I  suppose  you 
don't  hold  with  the  Mormons ;  do  you, 
Sister  ? " 

I  was  instantly  all  attention,  but  I  re 
sponded  in  an  equally  casual  voice,  "  Do 
you  know  any  ? " 

Then  out  it  all  came,  and  I  learned  that 
for  the  past  fortnight  two  Mormon  agents 
had  been  at  work,  visiting  the  cottages, 
and  telling  wonderful  stories  of  the  advan 
tages  the  girls  would  reap  if  they  went 
to  Utah.  Not  a  hint  had  been  given  of 
their  real  purpose  for  enticing  the  girls 
away,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs. 
Ackroyd's  remark  to  me,  they  might  have 
succeeded  in  two  or  three  cases,  as  it  was 
slack  time  at  the  mills  just  then,  and  some 
of  the  people  were  out  of  work.  Thanks 
to  her,  however,  we  became  aware  of  it  in 
time,  and  took  vigorous  steps  to  enlighten 
the  people  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of  any 
girl  going  to  a  Mormon  settlement.  I 
am  glad  to  say  the  efforts  of  these  men 
were  absolutely  unsuccessful. 

Before  this  I  had  been  rather  scornful 
of  "  district"  visiting,  thinking  it  a  mere 
waste  of  time,  and  an  intrusion  on  our  part 
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into  the  homes  of  people  who  probably  did 
not  care  about  talking  to  us,  but  were  too 
polite  at  heart  to  shut  the  door  in  our  faces 
—the  only  way,  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
poor  have  of  saying,  "  Not  at  home  "  ;  but 
after  this  episode  I  saw  that  the  half  hours 
spent  in  seeming  gossip  in  the  cottages  were 
not  without  use. 

The  Mormons  were  a  temporary  evil ; 
they  disappeared  in  a  few  weeks,  and  never 
troubled  the  parish  again  during  the  four 
years  I  worked  there.  Hut  the  next  winter 
a  new  difficulty  appeared,  and  one  that  we 
constantly  worked  against  with  varying 
results  ever  after.  This  was  Spiritualism. 

It  seemed  to  appeal  especially  to  our 
young  women.  At  first  looking  upon  it  as 
trickery,  pure  and  simple,  I  tried  to  laugh 
the  girls  out  of  it,  but  when  I  saw  the 
result,  mentally  and  nervously,  upon  those 
who  attended  the  seances,  I  began  to  take 
it  much  more  seriously.  No  one  I  asked 
(on  this  occasion  I  did  consult  the  Vicar) 
seemed  to  know  much  about  it,  and  there 
was  much  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
sisters  in  the  Mission  House.  Two  of  them 
thought  it  only  foolish  and  unwholesome. 
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Sister  E.,  who  helped  me  in  the  Sunday 
School,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  girls  and 
young  women,  agreed  with  me,  that  it  must 
be  evil.  Further  inquiries  on  my  part  eli 
cited  the  information  that  "  Roman  Catho 
lics"  were  forbidden  to  go  to  seances,  and 
that  "  Spiritualism  "  was  sin  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

I  gave  a  sigh  of  envy  at  the  certain  voice 
of  authority  with  which  the  Catholic  Church 
spoke  on  this  subject,  and  from  what  I  had 
seen  of  the  results  of  Spiritualism  I  felt 
sure  that  Church  was  right.  But  it  never 
entered  my  head  at  that  time  to  give  any 
further  consideration  to  the  Church  of 
Rome. 


CHAPTER   XIII 
"SICK    CALLS"    AND    FUNERALS 

NOT  every  case  of  sickness  went  to  the 
Hospital.  Unless  the  illness  was  infectious, 
the  people  were  free  to  choose  for  them 
selves,  and  the  majority  preferred  to  stay 
at  home.  There  were  two  doctors  close 
at  hand,  and  both  of  them  were  kindness 
itself  to  the  poor. 

My  work  in  the  Community  brought  me 
much  in  contact  with  the  medical  pro 
fession,  and  I  could  write  a  volume  about 
the  doctors,  both  women  and  men,  whom  I 
have  known.  Their  untiring  patience  with 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  people 
was  beyond  all  praise.  Gastric  trouble  was 
a  very  constant  form  of  illness,  and  I  have 
known  more  than  once,  a  patient  who  had 
been  ordered  "  milk  and  slops  "  keep  to  the 
diet  for  a  few  days,  and  then  "fancy"  a  bottle 
of  stout,  and  a  pork  chop,  and  after  indulg 
ing  in  it,  probably  late  at  night,  complain 
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that  the  doctor  did  him  no  good,  and 
transfer  his  patronage  to  a  herbalist. 

The  more  teachable  section,  however, 
who  believed  in  the  doctor  and  obeyed  his 
orders,  gave  him  the  most  whole-hearted 
gratitude  and  affection. 

When  I  had  been  at  the  Mission  House  a 
couple  of  years,  we  secured  that  inestimable 
benefit,  an  excellent  parish  nurse,  but  before 
that  a  good  deal  of  first  aid  and  advice  was 
given  by  the  sisters. 

We  could  at  least  see  that  the  patient 
was  kept  in  bed,  and  the  doctor  sent  for. 
And  in  case  of  the  children,  I  usually  was 
able  to  insist  on  the  medicine  being  taken 
and  the  "  sick  rules  "  being  kept. 

Very  occasionally,  when  there  was  no 
one  else  to  do  it,  we  sat  up  at  night  with 
the  child,  so  that  the  tired  mother  might 
get  a  good  rest. 

But  the  children  as  a  rule  went  to  the 
Children's  Hospital,  and  when  they  were  old 
enough  to  express  an  opinion  generally 
desired  to  do  so. 

Once  a  "  half-timer "  belonging  to  the 
Guild  asked  to  see  me  at  a  very  incon 
venient  hour,  explaining  it  was  important, 
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When  I  entered  the  waiting-room,  I  saw 
she  had  a  very  white  face,  and  her  arm  was 
in  a  sling. 

She  explained  briefly  that  she  had  broken 
her  arm,  and  the  doctor  had  set  it  but 
charged  eighteenpence,  and  that  seemed  a 
lot,  as  she  would  have  to  "  play  "  (i.e.  not 
go  to  work)  for  a  bit ;  so  would  I  give  her 
a  letter  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  that 
would  save  the  doctor's  bill  ? 

I  asked  if  her  mother  had  sent  her. 
"  Nay.  I  haven't  told  her  I  was  coming ; 
I  thought  I  would  see  first  if  you  had  a 
letter  to  spare."  Because  she  was  receiving 
a  wage,  she  had  already  learned  the  value  of 
money ;  surely  a  most  necessary  knowledge 
for  a  working  woman,  and  of  more  practical 
use  than  "  book-learning." 

In  case  of  sudden  illness,  the  people  used 
to  come  to  the  Mission  House  and  ring  the 
night-bell  at  any  time.  As  the  other  sisters 
and  the  servants  slept  peacefully  through 
the  din,  and  I  was  the  only  one  who  ever 
heard  the  bell,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  dress  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  go  down  to  see 
what  was  the  matter. 

We    were    disturbed    for    such     trivial 
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reasons  however,  (one  snowy  night  I 
went  shivering  to  the  door  after  midnight 
to  find  the  applicant  had  come  for  a  milk 
pudding  he  had  been  promised  for  his  sick 
wife,  but  had  neglected  to  call  for  in  the 
afternoon,  as  had  been  arranged),  that  we 
were  finally  forbidden  to  do  any  night 
work,  so  the  nurse  was  provided  for  the 
parish. 

Funerals  we  were  always  expected  to  at 
tend,  and  our  parish  people  loved  a  funeral. 
They  derived  an  enormous  amount  of 
consolation  from  the  trappings  of  woe. 
However  thriftless,  they  paid  in  their  "  in 
surance  "  for  burying  money. 

When  there  was  a  death  in  my  district, 
I  used  to  visit  the  mourners  every  day,  and 
kneeling  by  the  body,  say  a  prayer  for  the 
departed. 

This  was  so  natural  that  it  was  never 
questioned  or  considered  "  Roman  Catholic  " 
on  my  part,  and  I  never  remember  having 
to  explain  or  give  a  reason  for  so  doing. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  coffin  was 
brought  into  the  living  room  a  couple  of 
hours  before  being  taken  to  the  church,  and 
all  the  neighbours  came  in  and  were  given 
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wine  and  "  spice "  cake.  I  have  seen  a 
glass  of  wine  resting  on  the  coffin  itself 
without  anyone  noticing  it  or  feeling  that 
any  disrespect  was  being  shown  to  the  de 
parted.  The  only  way  for  us  to  refuse  the 
proffered  glass  without  giving  deadly  offence 
was  to  explain  regretfully,  and  at  great 
length,  that  we  were  forbidden  by  the 
rules  of  the  Community  to  eat  or  drink 
between  meals. 

Everybody  who  could  possibly  stay  away 
from  work  attended  the  service  in  church. 
\Ve  always  had  lighted  candles  by  the 
coffin,  and  as  there  is  no  direct  prayer  for 
the  dead  in  the  Anglican  burial  service,  we 
used  to  supply  this  great  lack  by  a  hymn 
which  contained  such  a  petition. 

The  Vicar  of  the  parish  next  to  ours,  a 
very  "  Low  Churchman,"  but  a  good  man 
and  devoted  to  his  work,  had  most  un 
fortunately  a  morbid  horror  of  the  dead. 
He  said  quite  frankly  that  it  was  a  physical 
feeling  he  had  never  been  able  to  conquer, 
and  his  people  must  not  expect  him  to  do 
more  than  take  the  actual  burial  service. 
He  would  not,  and  could  not,  visit  the  house 
before  the  funeral.  The  people  resented 
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this  intensely  ;  they  simply  couldn't  imagine 
such  an  attitude  of  mind,  and  for  this 
reason,  a  good  many  of  his  parishioners 
became  "  High  Church  "  and  came  to  us. 

I  was  in  Bradford  during  the  smallpox 
epidemic,  and  have  never  forgotten  one 
incident  in  connection  with  it.  When  the 
disease  first  broke  out,  the  town  autho 
rities  distributed  disinfectants,  and  issued 
stringent  instructions  as  to  notifying  the 
cases,  instructions  that  the  poorer  people 
totally  ignored.  Therefore  I  was  not  very 
surprised  one  day  on  entering  a  cottage 
to  find  a  man  sitting  over  the  fire  with  the 
marks  of  the  disease  on  his  face.  I  spoke 
strongly  to  his  wife,  warned  the  neighbours 
to  keep  away,  and  sent  word  to  the  Hospital. 

When  I  returned  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  to  see  what  had  happened, 
I  found  the  ambulance  at  the  door,  and 
the  people  crowding  around  the  patient 
shaking  hands  with  him.  He  was  driven 
off  as  I  reached  the  house ;  but  having 
thoroughly  lost  my  temper,  I  stood  on  the 
door-step  and  gave  those  people  a  piece  of 
my  mind  with  a  flow  of  words  which 
(barring  the  language)  was  almost  equal 
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to  anything  they  could  have  done  them 
selves  in  that  line.  When  at  length  I 
paused  for  breath,  hoping  I  had  thoroughly 
frightened  them,  I  saw  one  woman  look  at 
another,  and  say  in  tones  of  real  apprecia 
tion,  "  Eh,  but  she  can  talk  !  " 

Afterwards  I  was  rather  ashamed  of  my 
outburst,  but  it  was  never  forgotten  in  the 
district,  and  always  spoken  of  in  tones  of 
admiration. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

FURTHER    DIFFICULTIES 

I  HAVE  described  my  work  in  this  York 
shire  house  very  fully,  because  each  part  of 
it  had  a  distinct  influence  on  my  mind  and 
character. 

I  never  had  "  the  love  for  the  poor  "  which 
so  many  of  our  sisters  had ;  rather  the  re 
verse.  I  disliked  mean  streets,  ugliness, 
the  dirt  and  poverty  that  I  sometimes  en 
countered  in  the  cottages  I  visited;  but 
I  was  interested  in  seeing  a  new  phase  of 
life,  and  in  trying  to  understand  the  outlook 
of  the  people  who  lived  under  such  condi 
tions. 

I  had  a  keen  desire  to  help  them,  and 
would  have  done  anything  to  permanently 
better  their  prospects  in  the  world.  As  this 
seemed  impossible,  I  tried  to  do  all  I  could 
to  help  them  make  the  best  of  life  under 
existing  conditions. 

I    suppose   I   was   naturally   more   of  a 
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"social  worker"  than  a  sister  of  charity; 
and  in  spite  of  disliking  certain  details  of 
it,  I  was  interested  and  happy  in  this  part 
of  my  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  classes,  which  I 
took  two  or  three  times  a  week,  became 
more  and  more  a  worry  and  a  difficulty. 
These  difficulties  were  not  so  much  theo 
logical  as  practical.  I  was  not  bothering 
myself  as  to  the  position  of  the  Church  of 
England — whether  it  really  was  part  of  the 
Catholic  Church  or  not ;  my  trouble  was  a 
very  simple  and  practical  one.  It  was 
that  whenever  any  of  our  people  moved 
into  another  parish  they  received  different 
teaching,  and  in  spite  of  the  Hook  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  services  in  the  church 
were  often  totally  different  to  what  they 
had  been  accustomed  to.  In  our  parish  we 
had  a  choral  celebration  every  Sunday,  and 
in  the  next  parish  matins  every  Sunday  and 
evening  Communion  was  the  rule.  Again, 
our  Vicar  thought  very  highly  of  the  work 
done  by  the  sisters,  and  had  said  he  would 
resign  his  living  if  the  sisters  left  the  parish  ; 
but  once,  when  I  inadvertently  visited  a  sick 
woman,  who  was  a  member  of  the  church 
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whose  parish  adjoined  ours,  the  Vicar  re 
ceived  an  indignant  letter  from  his  brother 
cleric,  asking  him  to  see  that  "the  ladies 
with  shawls  over  their  heads  "  did  not  again 
trespass ! 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  religious  dis 
cussion  among  the  sisters.  One  of  them 
was  very  "extreme,"  believing  in  the  Im 
maculate  Conception  and  being  addicted  to 
what  we  always  called  "  Roman  Devotions," 
such  as  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  liosary. 

The  other  sister  was  a  moderate  High 
Churchwoman.  She  believed  that  the 
Church  of  England  adhered  more  closely 
to  the  primitive  Church  than  any  other 
form  of  religion,  and  that  the  Church 
of  Home  erred  through  excess  and  taught 
more  than  the  faith,  while  the  Noncon 
formist  taught  less. 

I  used  to  listen  to  their  arguments  with 
some  amusement,  and  discuss  them  after 
wards  with  Sister  E. — my  special  friend.  I 
think  my  attitude  of  mind  was  that  I  loved 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
was  most  ready  to  obey,  to  teach  most 
loyally  what  I  was  authoritatively  told  to 
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teach,  but  I  was  discovering  the  authority 
was  just  what  was  lacking.  All  this 
brought  me  back  to  my  original  trouble. 
I  felt  that,  as  I  found  it  all  so  difficult 
and  perplexing,  I  had  evidently  made  a  big 
mistake  in  joining  the  Sisterhood,  and  I  had 
no  business  to  be  wearing  the  habit  of  the 
Order. 

I  finally  talked  it  over  with  "  Father  W.," 
to  whom  I  sometimes  went  to  confession. 
He  was  very  sensible,  and  seemed  to 
really  understand  my  difficulties,  and  finally 
advised  me  to  write  fully  to  the  Reverend 
Mother.  He  said  (quite  truly)  that  my 
staying  on  in  the  Community,  feeling  as  I 
did,  was  not  virtue  as  I  flattered  myself,  but 
weakness,  as  I  was  only  following  the  line 
of  least  resistance. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  I  wrote  to 
the  Mother  on  the  subject.  The  letter  was 
badly  expressed  and  perhaps  simply  con 
veyed  the  impression  that  I  was  miserable 
and  unsettled.  Her  answer  was  neither 
sympathetic  or  helpful.  I  worried  over  it 
for  a  few  weeks  and  then  quite  suddenly 
broke  down.  The  doctor,  whom  I  had 
had  so  much  to  do  with  in  the  district 
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now  visited  me,  and  I  was  so  much 
more  weak  and  ill  than  I  should  have  been 
with  a  mild  attack  of  influenza,  that  he  said 
an  absolute  change  of  air  and  perfect  rest 
was  necessary.  This  meant  going  back  to 
the  Mother  House  for  a  time,  which  I  now 
dreaded,  for  there  had  been  great  changes 
since  I  left  London — a  new  Mother,  a 
new  Mistress  of  the  Novices ;  while  the 
Assistant  Superior,  who  had  been  espe 
cially  kind  to  me  when  I  was  first  professed, 
had  a  few  months  previously  "gone  to 
Rome." 

The  prospect  of  going  "home"  was  as 
bad  as  everything  else.  The  sisters  in  the 
house  understood  my  feelings  and  were 
most  kind.  The  sister  in  charge  told  me 
if  I  liked  to  stay  on  they  would  divide  my 
work  amongst  them.  She  added  that  I 
need  not  think  it  was  entirely  because  I 
dreaded  leaving  that  they  offered  to  do 
this,  but  that  they,  too,  felt  that  a  change 
might  mean  the  breaking  up  of  our  very 
happy  little  household. 

I  said  I  would  think  it  over  for  a  day 
or  so,  and  during  that  time  a  very  unex 
pected  letter  from  a  near  relation,  who 
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had  not  written  to  me  for  years,  solved 
the  difficulty.  Owing  to  ill-health  this 
relative  was  unable  to  come  to  England, 
but  offered  to  pay  my  expenses  to  and  from 
America,  if  I  might  pay  a  visit  to  that 
country.  The  doctor  entirely  approved, 
saying  a  voyage  was  just  what  I  needed, 
and  the  Mother  consented  on  condition  that 
I  should  spend  most  of  the  time  in  one 
of  the  Community  houses,  and  only  stay  a 
few  weeks  with  my  relations.  One  of  the 
American  sisters  was  returning  about  this 
time,  and  it  was  settled  that  she  and  I 
should  travel  together. 

A  cabin  was  taken  for  us  on  one  of  the 
Cunard  vessels,  and  I  spent  the  intervening 
fortnight  in  Bradford,  going  up  to  London 
for  only  a  couple  of  nights,  just  long  enough 
to  have  my  outfit  overlooked  and  renewed 
by  the  lay  sister,  who  was  responsible  for 
that  work. 

It  was  during  this  fortnight  that  I  had 
the  most  curious  experience  of  my  life.  I 
had  gone  to  say  good-bye  to  some  of  our 
sisters  who  were  working  in  a  neighbouring 
town.  As  their  house  was  large  and  com 
paratively  warm  and  comfortable,  Sister  E. 
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suggested  I  should  stay  a  couple  of  nights 
or  even  longer. 

"  If  you  like  the  change,  and  it  is  doing 
you  good,  don't  return  on  Thursday  but 
stay  till  the  end  of  the  week,"  were  her 
parting  words  to  me. 

There  was  a  good  library  in  this  house, 
and  as  I  found  a  fascinating  book  on  the 
customs  of  medieval  England.  I  resolved 
on  Wednesday  that  I  would  certainly  stay 
a  little  longer  if  I  were  invited. 

Later  in  the  day  the  Superior  sent  for  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  remain  till  the  end 
of  the  week.  I  fully  intended  to  do  so,  but, 
to  my  own  astonishment,  I  replied,  "  I 
should  like  to  very  much,  but  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  return  to  Bradford  to-morrow 
morning." 

The  sister  politely  expressed  regret,  and  I 
left  the  room  wondering  what  had  possessed 
me  to  answer  her  in  that  fashion.  At  any 
rate,  I  thought,  when  I  am  asked  about  the 
train,  I'll  choose  an  afternoon  one. 

The  next  morning  one  of  the  sisters  came 
in  with  a  time-table  and  a  suggestion  that, 
if  I  could  wait  till  after  tea,  she  would  go 
to  the  station  with  me. 
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Again  I  spoke  clean  against  my  inclina 
tion. 

"  I  simply  must  get  back  before  one 
o'clock." 

"  In  that  case  you  had  better  take  the 
eleven  o'clock  train,"  was  her  response,  and 
I  found  myself  packing  my  bag  with  haste. 
I  made  hurried  farewells,  and  went  to  the 
station  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  the  10.45  express  instead  of  the 
slower  eleven  o'clock  train.  I  sat  in  the 
carriage  on  the  way  back  wondering  if  I 
was  going  to  have  another  illness,  as  I 
seemed  to  have  no  power  over  my  words 
or  actions. 

Arrived  at  Bradford,  instead  of  taking 
the  tram  I  walked  to  the  house,  choosing 
the  quieter  streets  and  pondering  over  my 
behaviour.  Just  as  I  turned  the  corner 
into  our  square  I  met  one  of  my  older 
guild  girls,  who  rushed  up  to  me  breath 
less. 

"  Please,  Sister,  come  at  once  to  mother. 
She  is  dying,  and  I  have  had  to  come  out 
for  the  doctor  and  the  vicar." 

I  arrived  in  time  to  make  the  poor  woman 
a  little  more  comfortable,  staying  with  her 
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the  remaining  hour  of  her  life,  and  com 
forting  her  daughter  afterwards,  who  was 
absolutely  heart-broken.  Mrs.  R.  had  been 
ill,  but  was  recovering,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  out  of  danger,  so  her  husband  and  son 
had  both  gone  to  their  day's  work. 

All  the  sisters  were  district  visiting  at  that 
time,  the  vicar  also  was  away  for  the  day, 
and  as  it  never  occurred  to  the  child  to  call 
a  neighbour,  there  would  have  been  no  one 
with  the  woman  if  I  had  not  returned  home 
all  against  my  own  wishes. 

As  I  have  said,  the  women  of  my  family 
have  been  supposed  to  have  second  sight, 
but  that  has  been  the  one  uncanny  experi 
ence  of  my  life,  and  though  it  certainly 
seemed  to  have  been  for  a  good  and  useful 
purpose,  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last.  I  felt 
at  the  time  as  if  I  was  acting  under  the 
control  of  a  power  quite  outside  myself, 
and  it  was  a  very  strange  and  unpleasant 
sensation. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  WENT  to  America,  intending  during  my 
leisure  there  to  come  to  a  definite  decision 
as  to  whether  1  should  stay  on  in  the  Com 
munity  any  longer  or  not.  I  was  really 
convinced  by  now  that  I  had  no  vocation, 
and  that  it  was  only  too  true  that  I  re 
mained  because,  on  the  whole,  it  was  easier 
than  leaving,  but  I  wanted  to  be  absolutely 
sure,  and  I  thought  this  visit  would  give 
me  the  opportunity  of  judging  and  acting 
rightly  in  the  matter.  Alas !  my  plans  did 
not  work  out  as  I  expected.  I  think  it  is 
Father  Faber  who  says  that  though  people 
say  and  think  that  mental  worries  are  worse 
than  any  pain,  no  spiritual  difficulty  ever 
played  such  havoc  with  a  person  in  a  short 
time  as  a  thoroughly  bad  toothache  !  Two 
days  after  my  arrival  in  America  I  was 
seized  with  the  most  severe  attack  of  facial 
neuralgia.  Thanks  to  my  relations  and 
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the  Community  I  saw  several  doctors  and 
dentists,  but  nothing  seemed  to  cure  me, 
and  for  about  two  months  I  endured  such 
pain  that  I  do  not  even  now  like  to  re 
member. 

I  thought  of  nothing,  but  simply  endured 
from  one  hour  to  another  until  somebody 
suggested  my  going  to  a  specialist  in  Phila 
delphia.  My  gratitude  to  this  doctor  can 
be  imagined  when  he  cured  the  pain  in  less 
than  forty-eight  hours ;  but  I  cannot  re 
member  his  name,  or  even  what  he  looked 
like. 

After  I  had  recovered  a  little,  and  began 
to  take  my  usual  interest  in  life,  I  received 
two  letters.  One  was  from  England  telling 
me  to  return  the  end  of  the  following  month, 
and  the  other  was  from  the  Superior  of  the 
American  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary's  asking 
me  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  Mother  House 
at  Peeksgill  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River. 

I  reserved  that  visit  for  the  latter  part  of 
my  time,  but  travelled  a  good  deal  visiting 
the  several  branch  houses  of  our  Community, 
and  staying  a  few  days  with  different  rela 
tions. 
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I  found  life  less  perplexing  than  in 
England.  No  one  took  me  for  a  Roman 
Catholic,  or  argued  that  I  ought  to  be 
one  if  I  went  about  in  a  religious  dress. 

On  every  railway  line  I  was  given  for  the 
asking  a  "  clerical  ticket,"  which  enabled  me 
to  travel  half-price,  and  as  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  Sister  I  was  recognised  and  re 
spected. 

The  Americans  have  never  forgotten  the 
heroism  of  the  St.  Mary's  Sisters  in  the 
early  days  of  that  Community.  The  yellow 
fever  had  broken  out  in  one  of  the  southern 
cities ;  the  doctors  and  nurses  shut  up  in 
the  town  were  not  nearly  sufficient  to  cope 
with  the  disease.  In  despair  they  tele 
graphed  to  the  north  for  help,  but  no  one 
seemed  ready  to  go  to  the  plague-stricken 
city,  and  for  the  moment  there  was  no 
response.  Then  someone  wrote  to  the  St. 
Mary's  Episcopal  Sisterhood  requesting  their 
help,  and  the  Superior  explained  the  position 
to  the  sisters,  and  asked  if  any  of  them  would 
go.  1  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  they 
all  volunteered,  though  in  the  end  only  six 
were  sent.  These  worked  all  through  the 
long,  hot  summer  until  in  the  autumn  when 
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the  frosts  came  and  the  disease  first  slackened 
and  then  died  out.  Just  when  all  danger 
seemed  over,  first  one  and  then  another  of 
the  sisters  caught  the  fever  and  died,  only 
two  out  of  the  number  surviving  to  return 
to  St.  Mary's. 

Perhaps,  had  they  escaped  the  illness, 
their  devoted  nursing  would  have  passed 
unnoticed,  but  the  dramatic  deaths  at  the 
end  of  their  work  aroused  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  touched  their  hearts,  and  I 
found  that  the  "  Episcopal  Sisters  "  received 
in  the  United  States  the  kindly  admiration 
and  friendliness  that  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  get  in  every  country. 

My  visit  to  the  Mother  House  of  this 
Community  was  delightful,  and  the  sisters, 
with  the  charming  hospitality  that  seems 
innate  in  Americans,  did  all  they  could  to 
make  my  visit  to  them  interesting  and 
pleasant.  They  took  me  to  New  York  and 
showed  me  over  their  penitentiaries  and 
hospitals,  but  I  enjoyed  most  the  talks  I 
had  with  individual  sisters  in  my  walks 
through  the  woods  adjoining  their  Mother 
House. 

I   met  one  of  the  sisters  who  had  sur- 
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vived  the  yellow  fever  nursing,  and  her 
recollections,  when  I  induced  her  to  forget 
herself  and  talk,  sounded  like  stories  of  the 
days  of  the  plague  in  London. 

But  once  she  drifted  from  stories  of  the 
fever  to  tales  of  the  civil  war.  To-day  the 
old  bitterness  is  passing  away,  but  when  I 
was  a  child  the  memories  of  that  long  and 
terrible  war  were  still  fresh.  Our  fathers 
and  uncles  had  fought  and  suffered,  and  we 
knew  every  incident  and  felt  as  strongly 
on  one  side  or  the  other  as  those  who  had 
been  in  it. 

Therefore  when  this  southern  sister  began 
to  tell  me  stories  of  those  she  called  "  Con 
federates"  and  I  called  "Rebels"  my  heart 
grew  hot  within  me.  I  longed  to  retort 
with  reminders  of  Libby  Prison  and  what 
our  soldiers  endured,  but  remembered  in 
time  that  she  thought  I  was  English, 
and  would  have  been  horrified  if  she 
had  realised  she  was  entertaining  a  guest 
with  disparaging  tales  of  that  guest's 
dearly  loved  and  idolised  "  Army  of  the 
Potomac."  With  difficulty  I  held  my  peace 
and  listened  politely,  and  managed  to  be 
even  amused  when  she  told  me  I  seemed 
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extraordinarily  well  informed  on  United 
States  history,  of  which  English  people  were 
usually  so  ignorant. 

Having  spent  nearly  all  the  years  of  my 
childhood  in  America  I  was  really  more  at 
home  with  the  American  sisters,  and  under 
stood  them  better  than  I  did  the  English ; 
and  I  said  good-bye  to  them  most  regret 
fully. 

I  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  feeling  sure  I  should  leave  the 
Community,  but  not  having  decided  when 
or  how  I  should  do  it.  On  my  return,  being 
still  very  far  from  strong,  I  was  sent  to  do 
very  light  work  in  one  of  our  Convalescent 
Homes. 


CHAPTER   XVI 
LEAVING    THE    SISTERHOOD 

HOWEVER  much  one  may  have  considered 
and  hesitated,  and  even  talked  over  an  im 
portant  step  in  life,  the  decisive  action 
comes  suddenly  and  abruptly.  For  quite 
four  years  I  had  made  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  "unsettled."  I  had  not  thought 
it  loyal  to  talk  to  everyone  about  it,  but 
I  was  quite  unreserved  with  the  Reverend 
Mother  and  one  or  two  of  the  sisters  whom 
I  considered  personal  friends,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  really  expected  me  to  leave. 
Even  now  I  do  not  know  what  drove  me 
to  take  the  final  step. 

I  was  physically  and  spiritually  tired  out, 
and  I  was  given  a  class  of  young  women 
to  instruct,  with  a  view  to  their  being  con 
firmed.  There  was  a  discussion  about 
confession ;  it  was  considered  that  it  was 
practically  necessary  for  them  to  make 
their  confession  before  being  confirmed. 
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I  held  by  the  Prayer  Book,  and  said  I 
would  not  influence  them  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  finally  refused  to  continue  the 
classes. 

I  think  that  must  have  really  decided 
me,  for  a  few  days  after  a  most  trivial 
incident  which  occurred  in  the  house,  and 
which  ordinarily  I  should  hardly  have 
noticed,  seemed  to  give  me  the  final  im 
petus  to  actually  do  what  I  had  so  long 
been  contemplating. 

I  wrote  briefly,  but  decidedly,  to  the 
Reverend  Mother,  announcing  my  intention 
of  leaving  the  community. 

I  received  a  telegram  in  reply  asking  me 
to  return  to  the  Mother  House,  and  I  took 
the  next  train  to  London. 

I  was  in  a  very  overwrought  state  when 
I  arrived  at  the  Convent.  I  had  fully 
resolved  to  leave  the  Community,  but  I 
felt  sure  that  my  reasons  for  doing  so 
would  not  be  understood  in  the  least.  I 
was  never  fond  of  religious  argument,  and 
I  felt  that  was  what  the  conversation 
between  the  chaplain  and  myself  would 
become.  I  waited  in  the  Community-room 
in  a  state  of  misery  for  an  hour  or  two 
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until  the  Mother  sent  for  me.  I  think  she 
dreaded  the  interview  as  much  as  I  did. 
After  asking  me  if  I  was  really  determined 
to  leave  the  sisterhood  and  receiving  the 
reply  that  I  certainly  was,  she  said  I  must 
talk  it  over  with  the  chaplain — it  was  his 
business,  but  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
see  me  till  after  tea,  so  I  had  better  come 
out  and  have  a  walk  with  her. 

I  remember  we  went  into  Regent's  Park, 
and  the  Mother  talked  about  everything 
on  earth  except  myself.  She  evinced  a 
most  intense  interest  in  the  crocus  that 
were  just  showing  in  the  sunnier  beds  of 
the  park  ;  she  gave  me  a  learned  explana 
tion  of  the  construction  of  the  engine  of 
a  passing  motor  car,  and  even  commented 
on  the  ugliness  of  the  Spring  fashions.  I 
thought  it  very  unfeeling  of  her  at  the 
time,  but  I  think  I  did  her  an  injustice. 
She  probably  saw  I  was  overwrought  and 
nervous,  and  took  me  out  for  a  walk  with 
the  intention  of  helping  me  to  steady  down 
before  my  interview  with  the  chaplain.  As 
it  happened,  it  was  only  an  added  strain. 
I  was  not  interested  in  the  construction 
of  motor  cars,  but  I  had  to  listen  and 
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make  polite  replies  when  I  was  longing  to 
rehearse  my  conversation  with  Father  F. 
by  stating  my  case  to  her.  This  she  gave 
me  no  opportunity  to  do  however,  and  as 
soon  as  we  had  returned  to  the  home  I 
was  told  the  chaplain  was  waiting  to  see 
me. 

Our  conversation  lasted  for  nearly  two 
hours.  We  were  hopelessly  at  cross  pur 
poses,  for  though  a  good  man,  the  chaplain 
was  rather  dense  and  absolutely  without 
a  sense  of  humour.  This  was  particularly 
unfortunate,  as,  like  many  women,  when  I 
am  very  overwrought  I  am  apt  to  be 
frivolous. 

He  asked  if  I  contemplated  marriage,  to 
which  I  responded  that  I  had  replied  in  the 
negative  some  years  before,  when  perhaps 
there  was  some  reason  in  the  question. 
Since  then,  as  most  of  my  time  had  been 
spent  among  the  very  poor  or  with  the 
children  in  our  orphanages,  my  opportunities 
for  reconsidering  that  question  had  been 
practically  nil.  Now  this  was  a  bad  be 
ginning,  because  I  became  indignant  at  his 
lack  of  common  sense,  and  he  deplored  my 
flippancy. 
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However,  after  he  had  asked  me  if  I  was 
thinking  of  "  going  to  Rome,"  and  I  told 
him  quite  honestly  that  such  an  idea  had 
not  occurred  to  me,  I  pulled  myself  together 
and  tried  to  put  the  case  before  him  as 
clearly  as  I  could. 

I  told  him  I  had  never  been  satisfied  as 
to  my  vocation,  and  that  I  had  been  pro 
fessed  only  because  I  had  thought  that  the 
sisters  who  had  elected  me  had  very  clearly 
understood  how  uncertain  I  was.  I  had 
found  out  afterwards  that  this  had  not  been 
made  as  clear  as  I  had  thought.  I  blamed 
no  one ;  it  was  probably  due  to  a  misunder 
standing,  but  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it 
put  my  profession  on  a  different  footing 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  bound  by  it, 
and,  in  any  case,  I  had  never  really  taken 
life  vows.  I  had  stayed  as  long  as  I  could, 
but  the  position  was  absolutely  hopeless. 

Another  difficulty  was  that  as  I  was  sup 
posed  to  be  successful  in  teaching  I  was 
constantly  given  the  work  of  religious  in 
struction  ;  and  how  could  I  teach  Church 
doctrine  when  it  seemed  to  vary  in  every 
parish.  I  knew  what  I  believed,  and  I 
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thought  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  or  at  any  rate  if  I  ac 
cepted  certain  explanations  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  the  Black  Rubric  my  belief 
was  not  contradicted  by  the  Prayer  Book, 
but  I  had  no  authority  for  teaching  what  I 
believed.  If  I  did  confine  myself  strictly 
to  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
probably  nearly  all  I  taught  would  be  con 
tradicted  by  the  vicar  the  first  time  any  of 
my  girls  moved  into  a  new  parish. 

I  tried  without  success  to  show  I  was 
not  rebelling  against  authority,  in  leav 
ing  the  Sisterhood,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
was  leaving  because  there  was  no  ultimate 
authority,  and  on  his  reminding  me  a 
Bishop  was  our  visitor,  I  told  the  chaplain  I 
was  willing  to  refer  this  whole  matter  to 
the  Bishop  and  abide  by  his  decision. 

Unfortunately  Father  F.  did  not  wish  me 
to  discuss  my  difficulties  with  the  Bishop, 
knowing  his  lordship  was  not  much  in  favour 
of  Sisterhoods,  and  would  in  any  case  advise 
me  to  leave. 

We  talked  for  a  long  time  until  I  brought 
the  conversation  to  a  close  by  saying  that 
as  there  was  no  ultimate  authority  I  should 
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take  the  responsibility  on  my  own  shoulders 
and  leave,  as  the  statutes  gave  me  the  right 
to  do.  I  agreed,  however,  to  go  and  stay 
with  a  friend  for  two  or  three  weeks'  rest 
before  taking  the  final  step. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks  I  sent 
back  my  religious  habit,  and  settled  down 
to  a  quiet  life  in  the  country.  It  will 
probably  seem  very  curious  that,  having 
felt  so  strongly  the  lack  of  authority  in  the 
Church  of  England,  I  did  not  search  for  the 
needed  authority  elsewhere. 

The  fact  was  I  had  no  energy  left.  I 
had  had  a  most  real  love  for  the  Community, 
and  the  final  break  with  it  had  been  more 
than  difficult. 

At  my  friend's  request  I  stayed  some 
time  with  her,  with  no  idea  that  I  should 
ever  have  to  take  any  further  decisive  step 
in  life. 
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CHAPTER  1 

ANGLICAN    BENEDICTINES 

LATER  on  I  took  a  house  with  a  friend  and 
lived  a  quiet,  uneventful  life  with  an  occa 
sional  week  or  so  in  town  and  once  a  short 
visit  to  America. 

I  did  not  take  up  any  definite  social 
or  Church  work,  and  though  I  was  often 
asked  to  teach  a  class  in  the  village  Sunday 
School  I  always  refused,  without  however 
giving  any  reason  for  so  doing. 

I  loved  the  Church  of  England  and  still 
found  comfort  and  help  in  regularly  attend 
ing  her  services,  but  after  my  experiences  in 
the  Sisterhood  I  felt  I  could  not  take  any 
active  part  in  Church  work. 

However,  a  chance  meeting  with  an  old 
friend,  who  was  now  an  All  Saints'  sister, 
brought  me  once  more  into  touch  with  the 
religious  life  in  the  English  Church.  This 
friend,  in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation, 
told  me  she  was  probably  leaving  her  Com- 
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munity  to  become  the  Abbess  of  the  Angli 
can  Benedictine  nuns,  who  were  established 
at  Mailing  in  Kent,  and  whose  foundress 
had  recently  died.  I  had  not  heard  of 
these  Sisters  before,  but  was  told  that  they 
had  been  in  existence  since  1868  ;  and  that 
they  lived  an  enclosed  life,  spending  much 
time  in  meditation  and  intercessory  prayer. 

Mother  Mary  Hilda  Stewart,  the  found 
ress,  had  dedicated  her  life  to  God  in  the  early 
sixties.  She  had  been  the  friend  of  Pusey 
and  Neale  and  other  early  tractarians,  and 
was  for  a  time  associated  with  Miss  Sellon's 
Community  at  Plymouth.  Mother  Hilda's 
great  desire,  however,  was  for  the  contempla 
tive  life,  and  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  she 
had  bravely  fought  her  way  to  the  fulfil 
ment  of  her  purpose,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  Community  of  Anglican 
nuns  who  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

She  had  known  Sister  Mary  Pauline  for 
years,  and  had  always  expressed  the  wish 
that  this  All  Saints'  sister  should  be  her 
successor,  and  as  it  was  also  the  desire  of 
the  Community,  my  friend  was  consider 
ing  the  matter. 

A   couple  of  months  later  I   received  a 
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letter  from  Mailing  inviting  me  to  the  instal 
lation  of  Sister  Mary  Pauline  as  Abbess 
of  the  Anglican  Benedictines.  I  accepted 
the  invitation  with  alacrity,  being  curious 
to  see  something  of  this  effort  to  revive  an 
old  religious  order  in  the  modern  English 
Church  ;  also  I  had  read  a  delightful  de 
scription  of  the  abbey,  for,  though  a  small 
foundation,  there  are  few  monastic  houses 
that  possess  such  an  interesting  history  as 
Mailing. 

It  is  said  that  the  ground  on  which 
the  house  stands  was  Church  property  in 
Saxon  days,  and  was  given  at  the  Conquest 
to  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  was  taken 
from  him  in  1076  by  Archbishop  Lanfnmc 
and  finally  restored  to  the  See  of  Rochester. 
The  following  year  that  famous  architect, 
Gundulf,  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
One  of  his  earliest  works  was  the  building  of 
Mailing  Abbey,  and  in  1 090  he  installed  Avicia 
or  A  vice  as  the  first  Abbess  of  the  Benedic 
tine  Monastery,  she  promising  the  Bishop 
that  without  his  consent  she  would  not  place 
or  displace  a  prioress  in  the  Abbey  given 
to  her. 

She    was    the    first    of    a    long    line    of 
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Abbesses,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  of  well- 
known  families;  for  the  house,  though 
always  a  small  one  as  far  as  numbers  were 
concerned,  was  important.  This  is  shown 
by  charter  after  charter  conferring  privi 
leges  and  lands  on  them  by  kings  and 
archbishops.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Abbey  was  sufficiently  wealthy  to  pay 
annually  to  the  See  of  Rochester  one  boar 
and  ten  pounds  of  wax ;  but  troubled  days 
were  to  come  to  the  Benedictines.  First, 
the  Abbey  was  badly  managed;  next, 
Agnes  de  Leybourne,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Bishop  to  mend  matters,  only  made 
things  worse  by  quarrelling  with  a  very 
powerful  family.  When  this  Abbess  died 
the  Bishop  appointed  Laura  de  Retling, 
but  in  the  high-handed  fashion  of  those 
days  he  forbade  her  certain  privileges  and 
sequestrated  the  common  seal  of  the  Abbey, 
not  allowing  it  to  be  used  except  with  his 
permission. 

The  next  trouble  that  fell  upon  the 
Community  was  that  terrrible  plague  called 
the  Black  Death,  which,  beginning  in  China, 
spread  over  Europe  and  did  not  spare 
England.  Low  lying  lands  fared  worst, 
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and  during  the  plague  year  Mailing  had 
three  Abbesses,  two  having  succumbed  to 
the  epidemic.  In  spite  of  these  troubles 
the  nuns  seem  to  have  prospered  and  the 
Abbey  to  have  kept  its  wealth  until  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII. 

As  I  wanted  to  see  the  Abbey  and  learn 
a  little  more  of  its  history,  I  went  down 
the  day  before  the  ceremony.  The  Con 
vent  stands  quite  near  the  station,  and  five 
minutes  after  I  had  left  the  train  I  passed 
through  the  archway  of  the  gate-house, 
seeing  over  the  door  beside  the  arch  a  series 
of  sculptured  shields,  bearing  the  emblems  of 
the  Passion,  the  nails  and  crown  of  thorns, 
and  the  Sacred  Heart  transfixed  by  the  lance, 
all  of  which,  being  sheltered  by  the  curve  of 
the  doorway,  are  still  as  sharp  and  clear  as 
if  only  a  few  years  had  passed  since  they 
were  carved.  As  I  left  the  gate- house  I 
saw  the  door  of  the  quadrangle  facing  me, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  I  was  standing  in 
the  hall  of  the  old  Abbey  now,  alas,  con 
verted  into  a  Jacobean  house  ! 

The  lay  sister  who  opened  the  door  took 
me  to  the  parlour,  a  prim  room  with 
polished  floor  and  religious  engravings  and 
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the  usual  uncomfortable  chairs  that  seem 
to  exist  only  in  convent  parlours.  Sister 
Mary  Pauline  soon  came,  and  we  had  a  few 
minutes  together  before  she  was  called 
away  to  receive  another  visitor.  She  told 
me  she  had  always  desired  this  life,  and 
had  asked  to  be  transferred  to  the  Bene 
dictines  twelve  or  fourteen  years  before 
this,  but  her  former  superiors  could  not 
spare  her,  so  she  had  put  the  idea  aside 
for  a  time ;  but  "  all  things  come  to  him 
who  waits,"  and  now  her  desire  was  ful 
filled.  On  my  asking  who  was  to  "  install 
her  as  Abbess,"  she  told  me  that  there 
were  Benedictine  monks  as  well  as  nuns 
in  the  English  Church,  that  these  monks 
were  building  a  house  in  Caldey,  and  their 
Abbot  had  come  to  Mailing  in  order  to 
receive  her  promises  as  Abbess.  This  was 
all  new  and  interesting  to  me,  and  I  was 
rather  impressed  when,  in  answer  to  another 
question,  I  was  told  "  Abbot  Aelred  Carlyle 
had  sought  and  obtained  permission  to  keep 
the  Benedictine  rule  from  Archbishop 
Temple." 

As  the  ceremony  of  installation  was  to 
take  place  the  next  day,  I  made  arrange- 
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ments  to  spend  the  night  at  the  village  inn, 
but  the  nuns  hospitably  insisted  on  my 
having  tea  at  the  Abbey,  a  kindness  that  I 
did  not  fully  appreciate  until  later  when  I 
found  the  inn  ready  to  provide  me  with  a 
quaint  and  comfortable  bedroom,  but  not 
with  dinner,  as  they  "  had  understood  all 
visitors  would  dine  at  the  Abbey." 

The  next  morning  I  went  across  to  the 
Abbey  in  good  time,  and,  in  spite  of  pelt 
ing  rain,  found  many  visitors  already  wait 
ing  in  the  parlour. 

We  were  soon  shown  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Community,  which  was  small,  being  in 
fact  only  the  south  transept  of  the  ancient 
Church,  and  it  was  inconveniently  crowded, 
the  visitors  standing  close  together,  being 
quite  unable  to  sit  or  kneel  during  any  part 
of  the  service. 

There  were  a  great  many  well-known 
people  present,  amongst  them  Lord  Halifax, 
Mr.  Birbeck,  some  of  the  Anglican  Bene 
dictine  monks  from  Caldey,  several  Cowley 
fathers,  and  some  clergy  from  London. 
Sisters  of  various  Anglican  communities 
were  also  present. 

The  ceremony  was  simple  and  dignified 
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and   in  full   accordance   with  ancient   pre 
cedents. 

The  Abbot,  having  taken  his  place  before 
the  Altar,  the  Abbess  elect  was  presented, 
with  the  request,  on  behalf  of  the  Com 
munity,  that  she  might  be  blessed. 

Afterwards  the  new  Abbess  made  a 
promise  of  obedience  that  was  much  the 
same  as  that  made  by  the  first  Abbess 
Avicia  to  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

"  I,  Mary  Scholastica,  Abbess  of  this 
Community,  do  promise  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  this  congregation,  fidelity  to  my 
duties,  obedience  and  reverence  to  my 
Mother,  the  Church,  in  England,  and  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  his  successors  and 
to  the  lawful  superiors  of  my  Order." 

Then  the  Abbess  answered  questions 
concerning  the  due  government  of  the 
House,  the  observance  of  the  Holy  Rule, 
and  the  guarding  of  all  rights  and  posses 
sions  of  the  convent. 

Later  on,  in  the  long  service,  a  copy  of 
the  "  Rule "  was  delivered,  the  Abbess, 
staff  blessed  and  handed  to  her,  and  the 
installation  took  place  with  the  giving  of 
the  keys  into  her  possession  (these  were 
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delightfully  big  and  old  and  quite  in  keep 
ing  with  the  ceremony) ;  lastly  she  was  in 
vested  with  the  cross  and  ring.  Then  the 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  during  which  each 
nun  gave  the  new  Abbess  the  kiss  of 
homage. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the 
nuns  entertained  the  guests  to  tea  in  the 
ancient  Chapter  House,  which  they  used  as 
a  refectory. 

Before  leaving  the  Abbey  I  asked  one 
of  the  nuns  to  show  me  the  beautiful  old 
garden,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  asking 
her  how  they  had  gained  possession  of  the 
place. 

She  could  only  tell  me  it  was  the  gift  of 
a  wealthy  lady  much  interested  in  the 
"  Revival  of  the  religious  life  in  the 
English  Church,"  and  it  is  only  quite  lately 
that  I  have  heard  the  whole  story,  which 
seems  to  me  so  interesting  that  I  repeat  it 
here  in  full. 

The  "wealthy  lady"  was  a  Miss  Boyd, 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  become  the 
owner  of  some  of  the  old  religious  houses 
that  were  in  secular  hands  and  install 
Anglican  sisters  in  them.  She  bought 
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Mailing  Abbey  and  allowed  it  to  be  used 
as  an  orphanage  for  a  short  time,  but  on 
hearing  of  Mother  Hilda  Stewart  and  her 
Community  of  "  Benedictine  nuns,"  who 
were  then  established  at  Twickenham, 
she  gave  the  Abbey  to  them,  rejoicing  to 
think  that  the  Benedictine  offices  would 
again  be  chanted  in  the  portion  that  re 
mained  of  the  old  Monastic  Church. 

As  soon  as  the  business  was  completed 
she  went  to  Belgium  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
while  there  visited  a  monastery  of  Bene 
dictine  monks,  Dom  Bede  Camm  being  a 
novice  there  at  that  time. 

Miss  Boyd  was  much  impressed  with 
what  she  saw  of  this  monastery,  and  though 
she  seemed  to  have  no  desire  to  be  a 
Catholic,  she  made  a  gift  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  also  arranged  for  a  Mass  to  be 
said  daily  for  the  conversion  of  England  to 
the  "  Roman  Catholic  "  faith. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  was  her  own  con 
version,  which  took  place  shortly  after  her 
return  to  England;  the  next  was  in  1913, 
when  the  entire  Order  of  "  Anglican  Bene 
dictines  "  with  two  or  three  exceptions  (the 
monks  of  Caldey  as  well  as  these  nuns) 
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were  received  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
Dom  Bede  Camm  being  sent  to  help  and 
instruct  them. 

But  in  1907  I  had  no  idea  of  all  this.  I 
returned  to  London,  interested  enough  to 
wish  to  see  a  little  more  of  this  Community, 
but  finding  it  impossible  to  reconcile  what 
I  had  already  seen  of  the  Order  with  my 
idea  of  the  Church  of  England.  I  empha 
size  my  idea  because,  from  the  representative 
gathering  of  High  Church  people  present 
at  the  installation  of  the  Abbess,  it  was 
evidently  not  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
Also,  because  I  was  more  and  more  realising 
that  each  individual  had  to  work  out  what 
he  or  she  finally  concluded  was  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Anglican  Church. 


CHAPTER  II 

MALLING  ABBEY 

THE  following  July  I  went  to  Mailing  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  Guest  House  was  not 
then  built,  and  the  visitors  were  accom 
modated  in  the  Abbey.  Only  four  ladies 
could  be  received,  and  we  four  were  old 
friends  of  the  Abbess  and  each  other. 

We  had  our  meals  in  the  prim  parlour 
with  the  uncomfortable  chairs,  but  spent 
the  long  summer  days  out  of  doors. 
The  place  was  saturated  with  memories  of 
the  past.  If  we  sat  in  the  Garth  we  saw 
Gundulf  s  tower,  reminding  us  of  the  be 
ginning  of  the  Monastery.  In  the  walled 
garden  at  the  back  was  the  opening  into 
an  underground  passage  that  used  to  lead 
to  Leybourne  Castle,  but  which  had  been 
walled  up  for  many  years,  and  here,  too, 
was  the  ancient  burial-ground  of  the  Abbey. 
Further  on  in  the  meadows  stood  two 
ancient  walnut  trees,  the  only  survivors  of  a 
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grove  planted  in  order  to  supply  the  king 
with  a  yearly  tribute  of  nuts.  This  was  to 
me  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Abbey 
grounds,  for  it  was  under  one  of  these  trees 
that  Margaret  Vernon,  the  last  of  the  Ab 
besses,  surrendered  to  the  king  the  Mon 
astery  and  all  its  possessions  in  County 
Kent  and  elsewhere  in  England,  Wales, 
and  the  Marches. 

I  always  thrilled  over  the  thought  of 
those  last  days  of  the  Abbey,  for  it  was 
evidently  no  willing  surrender  made  by  the 
nuns.  It  was  yielding  to  superior  force, 
when  to  resist  longer  would  have  been 
foolishness ;  for  this  deed  of  surrender  to 
be  seen  in  the  Record  Office,  alone  of  all 
the  many  similar  documents  preserved 
there,  bears  only  the  common  seal  of  the 
Abbey.  There  were  no  signatures  ;  not 
one  of  those  faithful  women  would  set  her 
hand  to  the  unrighteous  deed,  it  being  re 
served  to  the  Victorian  era  to  consider  it 
womanly  to  be  weak  and  yielding. 

But  there  was  much  more  than  just  the 
historical  interest  that  made  our  days  at 
the  Abbey  a  happy  time  to  be  always  re 
membered.  There  was  everywhere  within 
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and  without  the  Abbey  an  atmosphere  of 
peace,  a  heritage  left  by  the  generations  of 
St.  Benedict's  daughters,  who  walked  and 
meditated  in  the  shady  gardens.  Here,  too, 
there  was  the  chapel  in  which  once  again 
the  Benedictine  office  was  chanted  by  these 
nuns  of  the  "  Church  in  England."  Great 
care  was  taken  that  the  office  should  be 
well  and  correctly  said,  and  I  have  never 
heard  plain  song  so  well  rendered.  These 
services  attracted  many,  and  soon  the 
Abbey  became  a  rallying  ground  for  the 
extreme  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Clergy  of  "  advanced  "  churches  came  down 
to  Mailing,  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment, 
seemed  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
saying  the  Mass  Service  from  the  Roman 
Missal.  I  thought  this  distinctly  disloyal 
of  them,  but  no  one  else  seemed  to  consider 
it  the  least  incongruous.  I  remember  once 
having  a  long  talk  with  one  of  my  friends 
on  this  subject.  I  had  said  one  lost  one's 
practical  common  sense  in  the  garden,  and 
insisted  on  walking  from  the  Abbey  to  dis 
cuss  the  matter  with  her.  We  sat  in  a 
field  of  purple  vetches  and  scarlet  poppies, 
and  I  listened  while  she  told  me  that  all 
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these  beautiful  services  were  making  her 
think,  and  she  ended  by  saying  that  after 
this  she  could  never  again  be  satisfied  with 
the  shortened  meagre  services  of  the  Prayer 
Book. 

I  could  not  agree  with  her.  "If  you 
want  everything  as  it  was  in  the  pre- Refor 
mation  days  why  not  be  honest  Roman 
Catholics  ? "  was  my  comment  at  the  end 
of  her  remarks,  and  I  added  that  these 
clergy  who  came  to  the  Abbey  and  used 
the  Roman  Missal  were,  I  knew,  very  good 
and  probably  very  learned,  but  to  an  ordi 
nary  person  it  seemed  distinctly  disloyal  to 
call  themselves  Anglicans,  and  to  discard 
the  English  liturgy  in  favour  of  the 
Missal.  She  reminded  me  gently  that  they 
did  not  call  themselves  Anglicans  but  the 
Catholic  party,  and  their  desire  was  to  re 
store  to  the  English  Church  all  she  had  lost 
at  the  Reformation.  Again  the  reasoning 
was  beyond  me.  If  the  Clergy  wished  to 
use  the  Roman  liturgy  why  not  go  to 
Rome.  As  long  as  they  remained  in  the 
English  Church  they  ought  to  be  loyal  and 
use  the  English  services.  I  admitted  that 
with  the  nuns  it  seemed  a  little  different. 
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If  they  wished  to  follow  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  in  its  entirety,  and  had  permission 
to  do  so,  they  would  naturally  use  the 
Benedictine  breviary,  but  for  the  clergy 
and  their  use  of  the  Missal  I  could  find  no 
reason. 

I  had  thought  the  High  Church  party  in 
the  right,  but  now  it  seemed  to  me  that 
some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  were  quite  as 
disobedient  as  their  Low  Church  brethren. 
My  friend  said  that  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
Bishops,  who  did  not  understand  the  posi 
tion  of  the  advanced  section,  so  it  was  im 
possible  for  these  clergy  to  obey  them. 

Once  more  I  faced  my  old  trouble — the 
lack  of  authority.  It  was  becoming  a 
grave  difficulty,  but  I  gave  up  troubling 
about  the  clergy ;  they  were  quite  beyond 
me,  and  turned  my  attention  to  the  nuns. 
I  was  struck  with  the  unanimity  of  belief 
amongst  them.  When  I  talked  to  any  of 
them  about  their  faith  or  about  their  customs 
in  chapel,  they  all  said  pretty  much  the  same 
thing.  They  had  an  authority — that  was 
St.  Benedict — but  from  what  I  remembered 
of  history  I  thought  the  Benedictines  had 
been  distinctly  a  papal  order.  However,  I 
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was  not  sure  about  it,  so  ceased  to  discuss 
it,  though  I  was  not  satisfied. 

We  all  stayed  on  at  the  Abbey  much 
longer  than  we  had  intended.  It  was  a 
summer  such  as  one  seldom  gets  in  Eng 
land,  and  we  felt  we  must  make  the  most 
of  it.  As  I  write  I  see  again  the  garden 
with  the  glints  of  sunshine  breaking  the 
shade  here  and  there,  the  birds  so  tame  that 
if  one  sat  very  still  they  would  cat  out  of 
one's  hand,  the  happy  faced  nuns  weeding 
the  beds  or  gathering  flowers  for  the  chapel, 
but  the  real  charm  eludes  description. 
There  was  a  certain  indefinable  atmosphere 
of  peaceful  happiness  that  kept  us  and 
made  us  each  delay  our  departure  as  long 
as  possible.  We  lingered  on  till  the  middle 
of  August,  taking  part,  the  day  before  we 
left,  in  the  festivities  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption. 

There  was  a  procession  in  the  beautiful 
garden,  an  altar  of  repose  was  set  up  and  the 
pange  lingua  was  sung.  I  tried  to  reconcile 
it  with  my  ideas  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  could  not,  and  sorry  as  I  was  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  Abbess,  and  to  bring  the 
pleasant  visit  to  an  end,  I  felt  a  certain 
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relief  next  day  when  I  returned  to  everyday 
life  in  modern  England,  As  I  parted  from 
my  friend  at  Victoria  Station,  I  promised  I 
would  stay  with  her  in  Brighton  later  on 
and  see  St.  Bartholomew's  Church.  There, 
she  assured  me,  I  should  hear  Catholic  doc 
trine,  but  see  the  services  of  the  Prayer 
Book  used  without  any  additions. 


CHAPTER   III 

"ST.    BARTHOLOMEW'S" 

MY  visit  to  Brighton  later  on  in  the  year 
marked  another  step  in  my  journey  Rome- 
wards,  though  I  did  not  in  the  least  realise 
it  at  the  time. 

I  found  St.  Bartholomew's  Church  much 
as  my  friend  had  described,  and  I  attended 
the  services  there  with  joy,  and  a  real  sense 
of  relief.  The  Prayer  Book  services  were 
used  with  every  possible  adjunct  of  beauty 
and  dignity,  but  there  was  nothing  added. 

I  then  went  to  some  of  the  other  ad 
vanced  churches  of  the  town,  but  found 
slightly  differing  ritual  and  teaching  in 
each  one.  I  remember  saying  rather 
wearily  that  if  only  the  advanced  party 
would  stick  together,  and  have  uniformity 
of  teaching  and  practice,  one  would  not 
always  be  questioning  one's  position. 

It  was  during  this  time  I  took  to  paying 
visits  to  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  that 
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was  near  my  friend's  house.  I  did  not 
attend  Mass  or  Benediction,  indeed  I  had 
no  desire  to  do  so,  but  I  used  to  go  in  when 
I  was  sure  the  church  would  be  empty. 
I  felt  such  a  sense  of  rest,  and  as  if  I  had 
passed  beyond  perplexing  questions  and 
religious  controversy  when  I  knelt  there, 
that  I  often  slipped  away  and  spent  half 
an  hour  before  the  High  Altar  or  before 
Our  Lady's  statue.  I  had  always  had  a 
great  devotion  to  Our  Lady,  and  after  a 
time,  during  my  quiet  moments  in  that 
church,  I  found  myself  half  unconsciously 
asking  her  intercession  and  help  that  I 
might  follow  God's  will  in  all  things,  even 
if  it  meant  I  should  have  to  be  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

I  did  not  wish  to  consider  the  matter, 
but  it  was  being  forced  upon  me.  My 
friend  who  said  that  Mailing  had  made  her 
"  think  "  was  beset  with  Roman  difficulties 
and  wanted  to  discuss  her  doubts  with  me. 
I  tried  to  avoid  the  subject,  but  once  when 
she  asked  me  to  tell  her  honestly  what  I 
thought  of  the  Roman  claims,  I  replied 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  position  was  unassailable,  and  there 
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was  really  nothing  to  be  said  in  answer  to 
their  arguments,  but  I  added  I  had  not 
gone  into  it  at  all  deeply,  and  I  would 
rather  not  think  about  it. 

I  had  been  through  so  many  difficult 
experiences  in  life  that  I  did  not  want  to 
face  another  perplexity.  I  was  afraid  if  I 
began  to  question  the  position  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  I  might  lose  the  faith  I 
already  possessed  without  gaining  anything 
better.  I  reminded  my  friend  that  I  had 
given  time,  money,  and  a  great  portion  of 
my  health  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  and 
I  loved  her  too  much  to  acknowledge  her 
failings  if  it  could  be  helped. 

Hut  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  away 
from  the  question.  One  day  I  visited  an 
invalid  friend,  and  found  her  saying  the 
Rosary.  She  said  that  devotion  was  a 
great  help  to  her,  and,  when  I  answered  I 
had  not  known  she  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
she  replied  she  was  Catholic,  not  Roman. 
She  continued  that  in  the  church  she 
attended  there  was  Benediction,  and  they 
had  every  Catholic  privilege,  so  there  was 
no  need  to  go  to  Rome.  She  spoke  scorn 
fully  of  the  Catholic  Mission  Churches  in 
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the  town,  referring  to  them  as  Churches  of 
the  Italian  Mission.  I  could  not  resist 
my  usual  question  : 

"  But  if  you  use  all  the  Roman  devotions 
and  love  the  Roman  Church,  and  take 
her  services  as  a  model,  why  not  be  honest 
and  go  to  her  ?  " 

The  answer  which  I  had  heard  before  but 
had  found  too  subtle  to  understand,  was, 
that  as  my  friend  was  a  Catholic,  she  had  a 
right  to  all  Catholic  privileges ;  and  in  the 
church  which  she  attended  she  obtained 
these  privileges. 

I  tried  without  success  to  show  her  she 
had  no  authority  for  such  services,  but,  far 
from  being  regretful  about  this,  she  seemed 
rather  pleased  that  no  one  bothered  about 
the  Bishop ;  he  had  not  interfered  with 
them,  and  that  was  more  than  they  had 
hoped  for.  I  closed  the  conversation  by 
remarking  that  I  should  feel  much  happier 
if  he  had  interfered  and  put  down  these 
Roman  practices. 

About  this  time  I  attended  a  political  meet 
ing.  I  had  never  been  interested  in  politics, 
but  now  I  began  to  study  political  pam 
phlets,  and  I  read  parliamentary  speeches 
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really  in  order  to  occupy  my  mind  with  a 
serious  subject  that  did  not  involve  Church 
questions.  I  grew  interested  in  the  subject, 
especially  regarding  the  laws  concerning 
women  and  children,  which  seemed  to  me 
in  much  need  of  reform,  but  try  as  I  would, 
I  could  not  stifle  the  other  question,  and  I 
now  began  to  read  books  on  the  tractarian 
revival.  It  may  seem  very  strange  that  I 
knew  little  about  the  Oxford  Movement— 
but  I  had  learnt  what  I  believed  about  the 
sacraments,  &c.  from  Catholic  books  when 
I  was  young,  and  had  accepted  the  teaching 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

In  the  Sisterhood  I  had  read  Catholic 
books,  chiefly  histories  of  Religious  Orders 
before  the  Reformation  in  other  countries, 
and  I  was  extraordinarily  ignorant  about 
the  English  Church.  Dr.  Pusey,  Xeale, 
and  other  great  men  of  the  tractarian  revival, 
were  names  to  be  revered,  but  still  only 
names  to  me.  Now  I  began  to  read  their 
lives  and  to  understand  a  little  what  the 
Church  of  England  was  like  in  teaching 
and  practice  during  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  I  began  to  have 
a  sort  of  shadowy  idea  that  the  reason  of 
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my  difficulty  about  authority  was  that,  in 
looking  for  authority,  I  was  seeking  for 
something  that  the  beautiful,  stately,  much 
loved  church  did  not  possess. 

During  all  this  time  I  constantly  visited 
my  friend  in  Brighton,  and  found  comfort 
in  attending  St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 
for  there,  there  was  no  juggling  with  the 
services.  They  were  dignified  and  beautiful, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
the  teaching  from  the  pulpit  was  simple  and 
practical.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments 
was  given  plainly,  with  the  authority  of 
the  primitive  church  to  justify  such  teach 
ing,  and  I  felt  if  1  could  shut  my  eyes  to 
all  the  other  churches  and  make  St.  Bar 
tholomew's  the  centre  of  authority,  I  might 
be  able  to  stay  in  the  English  Church. 
Certainly  it  was  the  influence  of  St.  Bar 
tholomew's  on  one  hand  and  the  indiscreet 
zeal  of  some  Roman  Catholic  converts  on 
the  other  that  kept  me  still  a  member  of 
the  English  Church. 

One  convert  in  particular  took  great 
trouble  to  use  the  word  Protestant  as  often 
as  possible  when  speaking  of  Anglicans, 
and  it  was  particularly  galling,  as  she  had 
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been  an  extreme  "Catholic"  when  an 
Anglican.  When  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer  I  reminded  her  how  much  she 
owed  to  the  English  Church,  which  had 
taught  her  the  first  principles  of  her  faith, 
and  had  been  the  means  of  her  becoming 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Did  she  not  feel  that 
the  Anglican  Church  had  been  her  Foster- 
Mother  ? 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  was  the  response.  "  I 
never  think  of  her  as  my  foster-mother, 
but  as  a  big  umbrella  that  covered  me  and 
prevented  me  getting  the  full  light  of  the 
sun." 

This  silenced  me,  but  I  felt  less  attracted 
than  ever  to  the  Roman  Church. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE    GUEST    HOUSE    AT    MALLING 

WHILE  I  was  spending  my  days  trying  to 
avoid  uncomfortable  questions,  and  filling 
my  mind  with  various  practical  interests, 
my  friends  at  Mailing  had  not  been  idle. 
Their  numbers  had  increased  and  they  were 
attracting  sympathetic  attention  from  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  "  Catholic  Party."  Ladies 
were  anxious  to  visit  the  Abbey,  and  having 
come  first,  perhaps  out  of  curiosity,  they 
were  impressed  and  delighted  with  the  place 
and  wished  to  come  again.  This  had  de 
cided  the  Abbess  to  restore  the  ancient 
Guest  House,  the  remains  of  which  had  been 
used  as  a  stable  for  many  years.  She  wrote 
to  me  in  the  autumn  of  1908  that  the  new 
Guest  House  was  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  that  there  had  been  the  formal 
benediction  of  the  building  by  the  Abbot 
of  Caldey  on  Michaelmas  Day.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  to  leave  home  just  then, 
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and  Mailing,  which  lies  below  sea-level,  was 
a  place  to  avoid  in  wet  weather,  so  it  was 
not  until  the  following  spring  I  paid  a  long 
visit  to  the  Abbey. 

I  found  a  very  charming  house  had 
been  constructed  from  the  neglected  old 
building,  and  there  was  now  in  the  place 
of  the  stable  what  house  agents  would 
describe  as  a  commodious  residence,  con 
taining  three  spacious  living  rooms  and 
eleven  small  bedrooms. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  house  was  the 
wide  corridor  upstairs  with  the  little  lattice 
windows,  from  which  the  Abbey  buildings 
and  the  nuns'  chapel  could  be  seen. 

The  Guest  House  was  the  more  interest 
ing  because  of  the  local  tradition  concerning 
it.  This  affirms  that  the  murderers  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  resting  from  their 
flight  after  the  sacrilegious  act,  were  enter 
tained  here  by  the  unsuspecting  nuns,  until 
invisible  hands  scattered  the  food  placed  on 
the  table  and  the  mailed  knights  rose  and 
fled  in  terror.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  story,  as  the  Guest  House 
was  built  at  a  later  date  than  the  martyr 
dom  took  place,  and  the  same  incident  is 
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related  as  having  happened  at  an  archi- 
episcopal  manor-house  at  South  Mailing 
near  Lewes.  But  even  without  this  legend 
the  restored  Guest  House  was  most  attrac 
tive,  and  the  visitors  delighted  in  having  a 
room  allotted  to  them  in  the  old  part  of  the 
house,  where  the  beams  of  the  original  roof 
were  left  exposed  as  a  picturesque  reminder 
of  the  past. 

The  first  guest  mistress  had  just  entered 
the  novitiate,  so  the  Abbess  asked  me  if  I 
would  take  charge  of  the  house  and  enter 
tain  the  guests  during  my  stay,  a  work  I 
was  delighted  to  undertake,  and  which  I 
found  to  be  most  interesting.  The  eleven 
bedrooms  were  nearly  always  full,  and 
nothing  astonished  me  more  than  the  "  diver 
sity  "  of  the  guests,  but  they  were  all  alike 
in  their  enjoyment  of  the  Guest  House  and 
of  the  services  they  were  free  to  attend  in 
the  nuns'  chapel.  Nothing  impressed  them 
more  than  the  fact  that  the  nuns  rose  at 
night  to  recite  Matins,  and  often  I  have 
heard  a  bedroom  door  open  a  little  after 
midnight,  and  have  discovered  some  guest 
wrapped  in  shawls  gazing  out  of  the  lattice 
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windows  at  the  nuns'  chapel  waiting  to  see 
it  lighted  up,  and  to  hear,  if  possible,  the 
chanting  of  the  psalms.  There  was  talk, 
too,  of  a  strange  light  seen  in  the  chapel 
windows  at  midnight  when  the  Anglican 
Benedictines  were  asleep,  and  more  than  one 
guest  affirmed  she  had  been  waked  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  by  hearing  the 
litany  of  the  Saints  softly  chanted  in  Latin. 
One  lady  had  even  a  stranger  tale  to  tell : 
she  said  she  had  come  out  of  her  room  after 
midnight  meaning  to  watch  by  the  corridor 
windows  until  the  nuns  went  into  chapel 
for  Matins,  when,  just  as  she  turned  into  the 
hall,  she  saw  a  Benedictine  sister  standing 
by  the  stairs.  Wondering  what  had  brought 
a  nun  to  the  Guest  House,  which  was  "out 
of  enclosure,"  she  went  to  speak  to  her, 
when  the  nun  vanished,  or,  to  use  the 
narrator's  own  words,  "  melted  into  the  air 
as  I  was  about  to  speak." 

It  all  seemed  so  wonderful  that  an  old 
Religious  Order  living  in  one  of  the  old 
monastic  buildings  should  be  revived  in  its 
entirety  in  the  English  Church,  and  to 
many  it  was  a  sign  that  the  whole  Anglican 
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establishment  would  return  to  the  fulness 
of  the  faith. 

As  guest  mistress  I  had  to  attend  to  all  the 
correspondence  connected  with  the  visitors, 
and  this  involved  my  seeing  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  Abbess  and  one  or  two  of  the 
nuns  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done. 
I  realised  there  was  a  uniformity  of  belief 
and  practice  among  these  sisters  that  I  had 
not  seen  elsewhere.  All  Anglican  Com 
munities  I  had  known  recited  the  Divine 
Office,  but  the  book  used  was  a  translation 
of  the  breviary  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
English  Church,  and  there  was  often  much 
discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
the  sisters  as  to  the  satisfactoriness  of  the 
adaptation.  At  Mailing  there  was  no 
ground  for  such  discussion.  The  Benedic 
tine  breviary  was  used  without  any  curtail 
ment  or  translation,  and  there  was  no 
adaptation  of  the  rule  or  the  services.  This 
alone  made  for  unanimity.  I  was  impressed 
to  see  how  much  everyone  was  attracted  to 
the  Abbey,  and  astonished  that  only  very 
occasionally  did  anyone  seem  to  think  that 
the  Community  was  an  anomaly  in  the 
English  Church. 
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In  such  a  place  of  peace  and  content 
ment  it  seemed  unkind  to  criticise,  and 
yet  more  and  more  I  began  to  question 
it  all. 

Once,  when  for  some  reason  there  were 
no  visitors  for  a  day  or  so,  I  invited  the 
chaplain  to  lunch  at  the  Guest  House,  and 
asked  him  how  he  could  as  an  Anglican  use 
the  Roman  Missal.  When  he  said  because 
as  a  Catholic  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and 
he  deplored  the  Reformation,  which  had 
done  so  much  harm,  I  replied  that  if  there 
was  no  reason  for  the  Reformation  it 
seemed  to  me  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
Anglican  Church.  Though  to  a  certain  ex 
tent  he  agreed  with  me,  he  seemed  to  think 
it  was  more  loyal  to  remain  in  the  Church 
than  to  go  to  the  Roman  Communion,  where 
he  would  have  authority  to  use  the  liturgy 
he  loved,  and  where  I  thought  he  really 
belonged. 

When  I  left  Mailing  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  I  felt  I  could  only  remain  in  the 
Anglican  Church  by  attaching  myself  to 
one  parish  church — going  to  the  services, 
then  shutting  my  eyes  to  all  the  other 
parish  churches  —  and  the  only  church  I 
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was  attracted  to  was  St.  Bartholomew's. 
There  I  felt  that,  while  the  teaching  was 
"  Catholic,"  the  services  were  in  accordance 
with  the  Prayer  Book,  and  there  was  no 
disloyalty. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  BRIGHTON  "CRISIS" 

I  HAD  clung  desperately  to  the  church  I 
loved,  but  now  my  last  refuge  was  to  fail. 
Though  I  had  kept  out  of  parish  life  and 
just  attended  the  services  at  St.  Bartholo 
mew's,  I  had  one  or  two  friends  who  knew 
the  clergy  well,  and  from  one  of  these  in 
the  early  summer  of  11)10  I  learned  that 
there  was  "  trouble  with  the  Bishop." 

A  little  later  I  heard  rumours  of  a  pas 
toral  letter,  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
had  said  that  as  many  as  sixty  churches  in 
his  diocese  were  practically  revising  the 
Communion  Office,  and  that  a  wholesale 
revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  being 
carried  out  on  the  self-assumed  authority  of 
individual  vicars  and  rectors,  and  in  not  a 
few  cases  by  those  who  strongly  opposed 
any  constitutional  revision. 

I  was  also  told  that  his  lordship  had  said 
such  days  as  All  Souls'  Day,  Corpus  Christi, 
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The  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
St.  Joseph,  one  or  more  of  which  were  ob 
served  in  some  churches,  had  not  the  sanc 
tion  of  the  English  Church. 

Last  and  most  important,  that  he  could 
not  sanction  celebrations  of  Holy  Commun 
ion  in  which  there  was  no  real  expectation 
of  communicants,  and  no  real  opportunity 
given  to  those  present  to  communicate  if 
they  so  desired.  The  friend  who  told  me 
this  just  after  the  pastoral  letter  had  been 
received,  resented  what  he  called  the  inter 
ference  of  the  Bishop,  but  hoped  the  "  affair 
would  blow  over,"  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  Bishop  would  not  force  his  opinion 
on  the  clergy — at  any  rate  that  he  would 
leave  St.  Bartholomew's  alone.  He  added 
that  whatever  happened  he  hoped  the  vicars 
of  the  churches  criticised  would  "stand 
firm,"  by  which  I  discovered  he  meant 
that  he  hoped  they  would  disobey  their 
superior  officer  the  Bishop,  and  yet  continue 
to  be  maintained  as  officials  in  the  Church, 
whose  orders  they  would  then  be  openly 
disobeying.  I  gladly  went  into  the  country 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  hoped  to  escape  the 
controversy,  but  alas!  there  are  papers, 
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and  even  in  the  country  the  Church  Times 
arrived  regularly,  and  in  August  I  read  of 
the  Church  Crisis  in  Brighton.  On  August 
19th  that  paper  published  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Cocks  :— 

11  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  CLERGY  HOUSE, 

"87  LONDON  ROAD,  BRIGHTON, 

"  Autju&t  14,  10 10. 

"MY     DEAR     MR.     ClirRrinVARDKN', As 

I  understand  you  have  a  meeting  I  venture 
to  address  you  so  that  there  may  be  no  mis 
understanding  about  the  issue. 

"  In  June  last  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  clergy  expressing 
his  wishes  as  to  certain  matters,  and  since 
then  he  has  issued  a  letter  which  has  been 
made  public,  in  which  he  states  that  '  it 
must  be  a  matter  for  the  conscience  of  each 
priest  how  far  he  defers  to  the  Bishop's 
wishes.'  I  find  myself  in  the  position  of 
being  unable  to  disregard  the  Bishop's 
publicly  expressed  wishes,  which  would  in 
volve  the  discontinuance  of  the  Festivals 
of  Corpus  Christi,  the  Assumption,  and  All 
Souls'  Day,  all  of  which  have  been  observed 
since  this  church  was  opened.  The  Bishop 
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states  in  his  letter  that  he  does  not  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  private  beliefs  of  the 
clergy,  but  only  their  conduct  of  public 
worship,  but  I  am  unable  to  separate  the 
two.  I  could  not  have  a  religion  for  my 
study  and  another  for  the  church.  If  I 
believe  a  thing  to  be  true  and  in  accord 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
I  am  bound  to  proclaim  it  both  in  honesty 
and  as  part  of  my  responsibility  as  an 
authorised  teacher.  The  Bishop  at  the  end 
of  his  pastoral  letter  in  June  gives  certain 
directions  as  to  the  reservation  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  one  of  which  is  '  That 
in  the  manner  of  the  Reservation  there  is 
no  encouragement  of  adoration  or  worship 
of  the  Sacrament.'  To  this  direction  I 
cannot  render  obedience ;  it  would  involve, 
to  my  mind,  a  dishonour  to  our  Blessed 
Lord.  If,  as  we  believe  that  the  Sacrament, 
whether  in  the  Mass  or  in  the  reserved 
Sacrament,  is  our  Lord,  I  could  only  en 
courage  adoration  and  worship  to  be  paid 
to  It  as  to  Himself,  and  to  omit  exposition 
as  we  have  it  occasionally,  or  not  to  en 
courage  people  to  go  into  the  chapel  to 
pray,  worship,  to  adore  would  stultify  my 
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belief  and   teaching,  and  to  me  would  be 
an  impossibility. 

"  I  cannot  go  on  in  direct  disobedience  to 
my  Bishop's  directions,  and  having  written 
this  to  him  he  writes  that,  if  this  is  my 
attitude,  *  You  have  no  choice  but  resigna 
tion.'  On  that  I  have  resigned  my  benefice 
to  my  great  regret.  I  hope  that  in  any 
communication  you  may  think  fit  to  send 
you  will  make  this  issue  clear.  There  have 
been  no  alterations  in  practice  or  in  the 
conduct  of  public  worship  since  November 
1895.  I  venture  to  add  that  I  hope  we  may 
none  of  us  use  any  expression  of  either 
bitterness  or  disrespect  to  the  Bishop.  I 
can  never  sufficiently  thank  you  or  your  col 
league  or  the  congregation  for  their  gener 
osity  and  kindness  to  me,  nor  repay  them 
for  their  goodness  to  me,  which  is  so  terribly 
unmerited.  It  has  been  a  comfort  to  me 
to  have  so  many  expressions  of  love  and 
sympathy,  and  not  the  least  the  undeserved 
appreciation  of  my  fellow-townsmen.  I 
am  sensible  of  how  little  I  deserve  it  all, 
and  no  one  ever  had  so  devoted  or  loyal  a 
staff,  or  so  kind  and  united  a  congregation. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  this 
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letter  which  you  may  think  fit.  I  am, 
Mr.  Churchwarden,  with  the  kindest  re 
gards,  ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

"(Signed)  ARTHUR  COCKS." 

And  also  the  following  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  which  had  appeared 
in  The  Times  of  the  previous  Tuesday  :— 

"  SIR, — The  extract  which  you  give  at 
considerable  length  from  The  Sussex  Daily 
ATeu'S  necessitates  some  explanation,  which 
I  will  make  by  giving  the  concluding  letters 
of  a  somewhat  lengthy  correspondence 
which  sum  up  the  matter  and  prove  that 
Mr.  Cocks'  resignation  came,  in  the  first 
place,  from  himself  and  not,  as  his  letter 
implies,  from  me. 

"  On  July  29th  he  writes  : — 

" '  I  feel  that  this  is  an  impossible  situa 
tion  for  me  to  remain  in,  viz.  one  of  dis 
regarding  my  Bishop's  publicly  expressed 
wishes  arid  in  disobedience  to  his  directions. 
I  therefore  beg  to  tender  you  my  resig 
nation  of  this  benefice,  to  take  effect  so 
soon  as  it  can  be  arranged.' 

"  I  replied  on  July  31 : 

"  *  I  earnestly  hope  you  will  not  act  hastily 
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in  taking  the  grave  step  of  which  you  write 
to  inform  me  in  your  letter  of  the  29th  inst. 
But,  at  any  rate,  whatever  your  final  de 
cision  may  be,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  that  in 
justifying  your  action  you  will  not  even 
unintentionally  misinterpret  the  line  I  have 
taken.  I  have  tried  in  my  letter  of  the  2Gth 
inst.  to  define  my  position  clearly,  but  as 
you  seem  still  to  misunderstand  me  I 
must  repeat,  if  I  can,  more  clearly  what  I 
have  already  said,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
room  for  any  mistake  as  to  my  meaning. 
The  points  I  desire  to  emphasize  are  as 
follows— 

"'1.  In  my  pastoral  letter  I  dealt  not 
"with  conscientious  thought  or  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy,"  but  "  with  their 
conduct  of  public  worship"  as  brought  out 
by  their  own  answers  to  my  visitation 
questions,  and  to  my  letter  of  June  last 
in  which  I  made  further  enquiries. 

"  *  2.  In  saying  "  I  cannot  sanction  "  I  ex 
press  my  wishes  on  various  matters  con 
nected  with  the  conduct  of  services  in 
public  worship,  but  I  leave  each  to  deter 
mine  for  himself  whether  he  will  fall  in 
with  my  wishes,  or  whether  he  will  act 
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without    his     Bishop's    sanction    and    ap 
proval. 

"'3.  The  limitation  of  the  use  of  the 
Reserved  Sacrament  to  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  reserved  is  not  a  mere  expression  of  my 
wishes,  but  it  is  a  positive  direction  and 
condition ;  and  to  it  as  such  I  must  adhere. 
It  is,  in  my  judgment,  impossible  to  read 
into  my  predecessor's  permission  to  reserve 
the  Sacrament  for  the  sick  and  dying  a 
sanction  for  the  service  of  Benediction  or 
for  such  a  service  as  you  tell  me  is  used 
in  St.  Bartholomew's  in  which  "  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  taken  either  in  a  ciborium 
or  monstrance  and  put  on  a  throne  above 
the  altar,  surrounded  with  lights  and  flowers, 
while  a  watch  is  kept  before  it  by  a  fixed 
rota,  and  others  are  encouraged  to  come 
and  worship  and  pray,  sometimes  with  sug 
gested  prayers,  sometimes  without. 

" '  In  conclusion  I  would  remind  you  of 
the  influence  you  have  with  many  who 
look  to  you  for  counsel  and  guidance,  and 
I  very  solemnly  urge  you  to  pause  and 
consider  before  you  throw  the  weight  of 
your  influence  into  the  scale  of  what 
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is  Medieval  and   Roman  rather  than  into 
the  scale  of  what  is  primitive  and  Catholic/ 

"By  the   next  post,   on  August    1st,    I 
wrote  again : 

"  *  I  desire  to  emphasize  my  appeal  to  you 
in  the  letter  I  wrote  yesterday,  that  you 
would  obey  my  directions  on  the  question 
of  the  Reserved  Sacrament,  by  reminding 
you  of  a  letter  you  wrote  to  Bishop 
Durnford  on  August  5th,  189.5,  in  defence 
of  Reservation.  In  that  letter  you  urge 
that  "  the  Sacrament  is  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Communion  to  the  sick," 
of  which,  in  a  large  parish,  we  have  a  good 
many  cases,  and  certain  sudden  cases  of 
illness  from  time  to  time,  together  with 
accidents.  I  may  add  that  at  no  time 
has  there  been  any  service  in  connection 
with  the  Reserved  Sacrament,  nor  any 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  at 
this  altar  (viz.  in  the  chapel  where  the 
Sacrament  is  reserved).  It  is  to  such  re 
servation,  as  described  by  yourself,  I  ask 
you  to  return.' 

"  On  August  4th,  Mr.  Cocks  writes : 

" '  Thank  you  for  your  letter.     I  shall  not 
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decide  hastily  but  I  can,  at  present,  see  no 
other  possible  course.  The  issue  is  quite 
clear.  1.  You  have  publicly  expressed 
certain  wishes.  These  I  cannot  fall  in 
with.  2.  You  publicly  state  you  cannot 
sanction  certain  things. 

" '  I  want  your  sanction,  but  I  cannot 
forego  tilings  even  without  your  sanction. 
3.  You  issue  certain  directions,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  your  episcopal  authority  require 
certain  things  to  be  done.  I  cannot  obey 
your  directions,  for  I  believe  them  to  be 
absolutely  wrong,  but  I  cannot  exist  in  a 
state  of  disobedience. 

" '  Hence    my   conclusion    that    my   re 
signation  is  all  that  is  left  to  me.     I  quite 
admit  I  used  to  think  it  possible,  as  many 
still  do,  to  fight  a  Bishop  and  resist  him. 
I  no  longer  can  acquiesce  in  that  view,  but 
I   could   not,   even  at  a  Bishop's  bidding, 
cease  from  certain  things  or  do  others. 
"  '  I  hope  this  makes  the  issue  plain.' 
"  In  reply  to  this  letter  I  wrote  : — 
" '  Your  letter  has  made  me  very  sad,  for 
it  reveals  a  hopeless  state  of  things.     Cer 
tainly  you  have  no  choice  but  resignation 
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if  you  really  mean  what  you  write — "  I 
could  not  even  at  a  Bishop's  bidding  cease 
from  certain  things  or  do  others."  As  you 
yourself  add,  "  This  makes  the  issue  plain." 

"  C.  .1.  CHICHESTER. 

"  August  IMh." 


CHAPTER   VI 

SOME    RESULTS    OF    THE    CRISIS 

I  QUOTE  these  two  letters  out  of  the  many 
published  because  they  put  the  whole 
question  so  clearly.  Personally,  I  could 
not  see  how  a  vicar  could  defy  episcopal 
directions  so  plainly  expressed,  but  equally 
I  could  not  see  how  he  could  alter  his 
belief,  which  such  obedience  would  imply. 
Surely  there  was  only  one  honourable  course 
to  take — that  was  to  resign.  To  my 
astonishment,  I  seemed  to  stand  almost 
alone  in  this  view  of  the  case. 

When  I  returned  to  Brighton  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  these  letters  the  whole 
town  was  full  of  the  question.  If  one  met 
the  merest  acquaintance  in  the  street  the 
matter  was  sure  to  be  brought  forward. 
In  a  train  or  a  'bus,  if  two  or  three  people 
were  earnestly  talking  together,  it  was  sure 
to  be  on  the  subject  of  the  "  crisis."  Some 
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thought  the  vicar  should  have  defied  his 
Bishop.  Others  thought  he  ought  to  have 
submitted  in  a  matter  of  "  public  worship," 
especially  as  there  was  no  desire  to  in 
terfere  "  with  his  conscientious  thought 
and  belief,"  but  hardly  anyone  approved  of 
his  resignation.  They  all  seemed  to  think 
the  one  thing  the  vicar  should  do  was  to 
remain  vicar. 

A  petition  was  framed  urging  him 
to  reconsider  his  decision,  and  this  was 
placed  on  a  table  at  the  bottom  of  the 
church  on  the  Sunday  following  the  an 
nouncement  of  his  resignation.  I  was  not 
present,  but  I  was  told  the  church  was 
crowded  to  the  doors,  and  as  many  of  the 
immense  congregation  as  could  force  their 
wray  through  the  crush  to  the  table  to  sign 
this  petition  did  so.  I  only  know  of  one 
person  who  refused  to  sign  that  request, 
and  who  felt  as  I  did  that  Mr.  Cocks  was 
doing  the  only  possible  thing  in  resigning 
his  benefice.  Of  course  there  were  probably 
others  who  agreed  with  us,  but  they  were 
greatly  in  the  minority,  for  I  have  heard 
the  story  of  the  crisis  told  many  times  since 
August  1910,  and  all  agree  in  saying  every- 
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thing  that  was  possible  was  done  to  keep 
the  vicar  at  St.  Bartholomew's. 

About  this  time  the  friend  with  whom  I 
always  stayed  in  Brighton  was  received  into 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  early  in  October 
the  late  vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew's  and  the 
vicar  of  the  Annunciation  (the  most  ad 
vanced  church  in  Brighton)  made  their  sub 
mission,  as  they  said  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  alone  could  they  find  authority  for 
their  belief  and  teaching. 

Only  those  who  have  been  Anglicans  can 
understand  what  all  this  meant  to  those 
who  loved  their  Church,  and  faced  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  these  difficulties  that  had 
been  brought  so  forcibly  to  the  front  that 
no  one  regularly  attending  any  of  these 
Brighton  churches  could  possibly  ignore 
them. 

Party  feeling,  of  course,  ran  high;  first 
one  person  and  then  another  was  heard  of 
as  going  to  some  Roman  Catholic  priest 
and  being  instructed.  As  the  stream  of 
converts  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
continued  there  came  much  bitter  feeling 
towards  them  from  those  who  in  perfect 
good  faith  remained  behind.  Some  of  this 
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bitter  feeling  was  certainly  due  to  the  in 
discreet  zeal  of  a  few  of  the  new  converts 
described  by  a  good  Anglican  friend  of  mine 
as  "the  day-old  Romanists."  It  was  diffi 
cult  to  see  clearly  or  act  wisely  in  such  an 
atmosphere  of  controversy,  and  I  gladly 
made  this  the  excuse  to  "  wait  a  bit  and  do 
nothing  hastily." 

While  people  were  in  such  a  state  of 
heat  and  excitement  it  was  almost  impos 
sible  not  to  take  the  opposite  side  of  the 
person,  whether  Catholic  or  Anglican,  to 
whom  one  was  talking.  1  knew  I  had 
come  to  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  really 
needed  advice  and  help,  and  after  much 
thought  I  went  to  an  Anglican  vicar, 
well  known  for  his  devoted  work  amongst 
the  poor,  which  formed  the  greater  part  of 
his  large  congregation,  and  for  his  personal 
sanctity.  I  felt  sure  no  personal  feeling 
would  affect  his  advice,  and  I  was  not  dis 
appointed.  I  spoke  as  fully  and  as  clearly 
as  I  could  to  him  about  my  state  of  mind, 
and  he  told  me  that  the  one  thing  necessary 
was  to  do  my  best  day  by  day  and  pray, 
feeling  absolutely  sure  that  if  I  was  pre 
pared  to  be  faithful  God  would  in  time 
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make  His  will  known.  I  shall  always 
gratefully  remember  him  as  he  was  most 
sympathetic,  and  his  advice  helped  me  in 
one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  of  my  life. 

I  still  remained  in  the  Anglican  Com 
munion  looking  on  writh  interest  at  the 
conversions  that  were  taking  place,  but 
convinced  only  on  one  point,  which  was 
that,  if  I  continued  in  the  English  Church, 
I  should  have  to  change  my  standpoint  and 
no  longer  look  for  an  outward  authority, 
but  make  my  own  private  judgment  the 
final  court  of  appeal  for  my  religious  belief, 
and  I  very  quickly  realised  that  for  me  this 
would  be  impossible. 

When  my  convert  friend  went  to  Mass 
on  Sundays  1  used  to  accompany  her  as  far 
as  the  church  door,  then  go  by  myself  to 
the  nearest  Anglican  Church.  But  I  con 
tinued  my  habit  of  praying  in  the  Catholic 
Church  when  there  was  no  service  going 
on  there,  and  one  day  when  I  was  kneeling 
before  Our  Lady's  Altar  I  found  myself 
no  longer  praying  for  guidance  but  for 
courage.  It  had  suddenly  become  abso 
lutely  clear  to  me  that  what  was  holding 
me  back  from  submission  to  the  Catholic 
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Church  was  simply  my  love  for  Anglican 
services  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  my  dislike  of  certain  details  in  the 
Catholic  Church  to  which  I  was  not  accus 
tomed. 

It  had  been  difficult  to  go  against  the 
wishes  of  my  relations  when,  as  a  girl,  I  had 
entered  the  Anglican  Sisterhood ;  it  had 
been  even  harder  to  leave  it,  but  the  most 
difficult  step  of  all  was  the  one  I  was  now 
called  to  make — to  leave  the  Church  that 
had  meant  so  much  and  had  been  so  dear 
to  me  for  half  a  lifetime.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  further  hesitation,  for  I  was 
now  absolutely  certain  it  was  my  duty,  and 
since  I  felt  it  to  be  so  difficult  the  sooner  it 
was  over  the  better. 

I  saw  the  parish  priest  at  once,  and  very 
shortly  after  I  made  my  Communion  in  the 
little  mission  church  where  I  had  spent  so 
many  quiet  hours. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  I  have  found 
increasing  peace  and  strength  in  the  Church, 
but  what  even  now  surprises  me  is  that  I 
have  never  had  the  slightest  desire  to  go 
into  an  Anglican  church  since  the  day  I 
left  it,  nor  even  a  sentimental  regret  for 
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anything  in  the  services  which  I  had 
thought  would  be  so  difficult  to  give  up. 

I  shall  always  think  of  the  English 
Church  with  affection  and  of  the  many 
earnest,  good  people,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
who  belong  to  her,  with  admiration  and 
respect,  but  that  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

Though  I  wrote  of  the  step  I  had  taken 
to  the  few  relations  and  friends  whom  I 
thought  had  a  right  to  know,  I  tried  to 
avoid  the  avalanche  of  letters  that  usually 
descend  upon  a  person  at  such  a  time,  but, 
in  spite  of  precautions,  I  received  a  few ; 
most  of  these  were  kind,  especially  one 
from  the  Abbess  of  Mailing,  who  said  she 
thought  I  had  been  most  sensible  to  make 
my  submission  to  Rome,  as  she  was  sure  I 
should  never  have  been  settled  or  happy  in 
the  Anglican  Communion. 

Another  letter  must  be  quoted  that  I 
received  from  an  elderly  lady  who  took 
much  interest  in  her  fellow- creatures.  She 
wrote  that  she  had  frequently  observed  in 
her  long  life  that  when  a  woman  reached 
the  age  of  forty  she  did  one  of  three  things. 
She  married  a  man  many  years  younger 
than  herself,  or  she  took  to  drink,  but  if  she 
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escaped  both  of  these  pitfalls,  she  invariably 
became  a  Roman  Catholic !  1  replied  as 
soon  as  possible,  telling  her  to  be  comforted, 
for  after  all  I  really  had  chosen  the  least 
reprehensible  of  the  three  actions. 


CHAPTER  VII 

CONCLUSION 

Now  that  I  was  settled  and  at  peace  my 
thoughts  naturally  turned  to  my  friend,  the 
Abbess  of  Mailing,  and  those  good  nuns 
whom  I  had  always  felt  were  an  isolated  Com 
munity  an  absolute  anomaly  in  the  English 
Church.  The  fact  that  they  were  keeping 
whole-heartedly  the  rule  of  their  "  Holy 
Father  St.  Benedict"  made  me  earnestly  wish 
that  they  would  accept  the  same  authority  as 
the  founder  of  their  Order,  and  the  author 
ity  that  all  Benedictines  of  the  past,  and 
that  all  Benedictines  (with  the  exception 
of  themselves)  living  to-day  accepted.  I 
knew  they  were  acquainted  with  the  cus 
toms  of  the  Benedictines  nuns  of  Stan- 
brook,  and  often  spoke  of  them.  Why 
could  they  not  realise  they  must  accept 
the  same  authority  as  Stanbrook  ?  I  felt  it 
would  be  impertinent  of  me  to  write  and 
argue  with  the  Abbess,  but  I  could  pray. 
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I  could  do  even  more  than  that ;  I  could 
obtain  the  prayers  of  other  people,  so  I 
set  to  work.  The  circumstances  of  my  life 
did  not  bring  me  much  into  contact  with 
other  Catholics,  for  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
was  called  upon  to  drop  my  former  friends 
because  I  was  a  Catholic,  and  as  only  a  few 
of  them  gave  me  the  cold  shoulder,  my 
social  circle  remained  much  the  same. 
Now,  however,  I  went  out  of  my  way  to 
become  acquainted  with  religious  Orders, 
so  that  I  might  ask  their  prayers  for  the 
Anglican  Benedictines. 

I  spent  a  delightful  holiday  at  Bruges, 
staying  at  a  convent,  telling  the  nuns  about 
Mailing  and  begging  their  prayers.  How 
interested  they  were,  and  how  ready  and 
eager  to  help.  Many  of  these  nuns  were 
English,  not  a  few  being  converts,  and 
of  course  they  understood ;  but  to  the 
foreigners  what  a  strange  story  it  was. 
They  were  most  sympathetic,  but  they 
simply  could  not  understand. 

"  And  these  nuns  of  whom  you  tell  me," 
the  Reverend  Mother  would  say,  "  get  up 
at  night  to  say  Matins,  and  they  use  the 
Benedictine  Breviary  and  the  Missal?  But 
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they  are  not  Anglicans,  they  are  surely 
Catholics  ?  "  Then  I  would  try  to  explain, 
but  it  was  almost  impossible,  and  I  was 
not  surprised,  for  I  myself  had  found  it 
difficult  to  grasp  their  position  even  when  I 
was  in  the  Anglican  Church.  But  if  the 
foreign  nuns  did  not  understand  they 
sympathised  and  readily  promised  their 
prayers. 

I  meant  to  go  down  to  Mailing  to  see 
the  Abbess,  but,  on  my  return  to  England, 
I  heard  that  the  Community  had  increased 
beyond  the  accommodation  of  Mailing 
Abbey,  and  the  nuns  had  been  compelled  to 
move  to  a  larger  house  at  Milford  Haven. 

I  sometimes  wrote  to  the  Abbess,  and 
once  I  said  all  that  was  in  my  mind  con 
cerning  the  Order,  but  though  she  did  not 
resent  my  frankness,  there  was  nothing  in 
her  letters  to  suggest  that  the  Community 
had  anything  in  mind  except  to  continue 
on  its  old  lines. 

The  nuns,  whose  prayer  I  had  obtained, 
asked  for  news  at  intervals,  but  I  never 
had  anything  to  tell  them  about  Milford 
Haven,  and  though  I  admired  their  per 
severance  and  expectancy  I  began  to  think 
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it  would  take  a  miracle  to  convert  the 
Anglican  Benedictines.  At  last  one  day 
I  heard  a  rumour  of  difficulties  between 
the  Caldey  monks  and  ISishop  Gore,  whom 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  sug 
gested  as  "Visitor"  to  the  Community. 
A  little  later  the  Abbess  wrote  that  she 
and  her  nuns  hoped  to  be  received  into 
the  Catholic  Church  on  Laetare  Sunday, 
and,  a  few  days  after  receiving  this  letter, 
I  read  in  the  daily  papers  that  all  the 
Anglican  Benedictines  (with  two  or  three 
exceptions),  the  monks  of  Caldey,  as  well 
as  the  nuns  of  Milford  Haven,  had  been 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  so  the 
many  prayers  had  been  abundantly  an 
swered. 

As  I  knew  very  little  of  what  had  hap 
pened  since  the  nuns  left  Mailing  Abbey, 
I  asked  the  Abbess  to  tell  me  how  their 
conversion  came  about,  and  received  the 
extract  from  the  annals  of  the  Com 
munity  written  by  one  of  the  nuns,  and 
which,  having  permission,  I  give  here  in 
full. 
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THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  NUNS  OF 
ST.  BRIDE'S. 

In  order  to  fully  trace  the  history  of  the 
conversion  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Bride's  we 
must  first  realise  what  was  their  position  at 
Mailing  as  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land.  The  Community  had  been  founded 
originally  by  Father  Ignatius  in  1868,  but 
ten  years  later  definitely  severed  all  con 
nection  with  him.  In  1889  the  nuns  placed 
themselves  under  the  authority  of  Arch 
bishop  Temple,  who  licensed  their  chaplain 
and  took  a  kindly  interest  in  their  welfare. 
By  the  division  of  the  See  of  Canterbury 
(1906  dr.)  they  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  (Anglican)  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
on  the  day  following  her  Installation  in 
April  1907  Dame  Scholastica  Ewart,  the 
newly  elected  Abbess,  visited  his  lordship, 
and  told  him  exactly  the  lines  on  which 
the  Community  was  based.  In  reply  he 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  having  a  Com 
munity  devoted  to  prayer  in  his  diocese. 
From  that  time  forward  no  further  inter 
course  of  any  kind  passed  between  the  Com- 
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munity  and  any  Anglican  Bishop  until  1911, 
when  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  permission 
was  asked  and  given  for  a  residential  chaplain 
at  St.  Bride's.  Under  the  new  Abbess  the 
study  of  Latin  was  seriously  taken  up  by 
the  Community,  and  the  Latin  Benedictine 
Breviary  and  Missal  were  adopted.  The 
office  for  the  Assumption  was  used  from 
the  first,  that  festival  being  held  in  special 
affection  by  the  nuns,  who  were  all  dedi 
cated  to  Our  Lady  and  bore  her  name, 
and  in  1911  the  office  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  also  came  into  use.  The  Com 
munity  hud  always  had  "  Benediction  "  and 
"  Procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament "  on 
Corpus  Christi,  and  these  were  of  course 
retained,  and  later  "  Exposition "  became 
frequent. 

It  was  in  1910  that  the  idea  of  sub 
mission  was  first  definitely  discussed  by 
the  Lady  Abbess  with  others,  although  in 
dividually  her  thoughts  had  turned  to  the 
subject  much  earlier.  Undoubtedly  the 
Community  was  an  anomaly  in  the  Church, 
and  many  of  its  members  felt  it  to  be  so. 
It  stood  absolutely  alone  among  all  the 
other  Anglican  Communities  in  its  uncom- 
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promising  adoption  of  Catholic  dogmas  and 
practices,  and  the  questions  were  ever  press 
ing  on  them  for  a  solution,  (1)  Are  the 
dogmas  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  capable  of  such  Catholic  interpretation 
as  they  are  here  given  ?  (2)  Does  her 
"  glorious  comprehensiveness  "  include  ideas 
so  alien  to  many  of  her  best  supporters  ?  It 
was  naturally  to  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  the  Church  of  England  to  answer 
both  questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  they 
could,  and  did,  point  triumphantly  to  such 
a  Community  sanctioned  by  authority  to 
justify  their  own  position,  and  so  Mailing 
Abbey  became  to  many  the  centre  of  their 
dearest  hopes  and  ambitions,  a  rallying 
ground  for  many  souls  disheartened  by  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  lack  of  accom 
modation  at  the  Abbey,  due  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Community,  called  for  imme 
diate  attention  to  a  practical  matter,  namely, 
that  of  a  future  home,  and  in  consequence 
the  nuns  moved  in  March  1911  to  their 
present  home  at  St.  Bride's,  Milford  Haven. 
The  rest  of  the  year  was  apparently  occupied 
in  settling  down  and  adapting  themselves 
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to  their  new  surroundings,  yet  from  time 
to  time  the  Lady  Abbess  warned  her  Com 
munity  of  the  coining  of  a  crisis  that  she  fore 
saw  to  be  inevitable. 

In  conference  after  conference  during 
that  same  year  she  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
of  preparation  for  the  future  that  was 
slowly  and  obscurely,  but  certainly,  ap 
proaching.  That  the  question  of  submis 
sion  would  have  to  be  faced  sooner  or  later 
was  apparent  to  her,  but,  beyond  the  bare 
fact,  she  herself  could  see  nothing  but  a 
blank.  Even  as  early  as  in  a  Retreat  by 
her  to  the  Community  in  Advent  1910,  at 
Mailing,  she  had  emphasized  it  strongly, 
pointing  out  that  the  present  was  but  a 
resting  time  before  the  crisis;  that  1011 
would  bring  much  difficulty,  and  that  the 
sisters  must  be  ready  to  meet  it  and  work 
out  their  own  destiny.  Many  were  looking 
at  them,  many  were  drawing  near,  friends 
and  enemies  alike  were  increasing,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  the  future  was  absolutely 
veiled,  and  no  one  could  say  what  the  Com 
munity  would  be  in  five  years.  The  present 
was  therefore  a  time  of  immense  importance 
to  the  Community. 
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In    January    1912    the    first    note    was 
definitely   struck.     With    the    question   of 
reunion  ever  before  them,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  a  Novena  beginning  on  the  Feast  of 
St.    Peter's   Chair   at    Rome    to   intercede 
for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  with  the 
following  intentions : — 
Jan.  18th.  For  the  healing  of  the  divisions 
of  Christendom  that  there  may 
be   one   fold    and    one    Shep 
herd. 

„  19th.  For  the  return  of  all  oriental 
Churches  and  sects  to  Com 
munion  with  western  Christen 
dom. 

„     20th.  That  all  Dissenters,  Lutherans, 

and     Protestants     throughout 

Europe    may   be    reunited   in 

the  Catholic  Church. 

,,     21st.  For  the  Reunion  of  the  Anglican 

Church  with  the  Holy  See. 
„     22?id.  That  all   Christians   throughout 
America,     Africa,     Australia, 
may  become  one  in  the  Unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 
,     23rd.  For  the  conversion  of  all  lapsed 
and  bad  Catholics. 
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Jan.  24/A.  For  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
and  the  peoples  of  the  East. 

„  25M.  For  the  conversion  of  the  entire 
heathen  world. 

Recreation  was  forgone  and  the  time 
usually  allotted  to  it  spent  in  prayer. 

At  the  same  time  the  library,  already 
well  stocked  with  Anglican  works  of  con 
troversy,  was  supplemented  by  others  setting 
forth  the  Roman  point  of  view,  so  that  each 
nun  might  read  both  sides  and  judge  for 
herself  as  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 
All  conversation  on  the  subject,  however, 
was  strictly  forbidden,  except  to  the  Lady 
Abbess,  and  we  may  add  that  the  obedience 
given  to  this  command  during  the  whole 
period  of  indecision  was  absolute  and  entire. 
Moreover,  it  is  only  just  to  add  that  al 
though  the  Superior  was  always  ready  to 
answer  the  questions  of  her  children  on 
these  matters,  yet  when  it  came  to  the 
issue  of  the  personal  attitude  to  be  adopted 
she  ever  urged  on  them  the  necessity  of 
seeking  the  guidance  of  God  rather  than 
of  any  individual.  On  March  3,  1912, 
the  Lady  Abbess  again  laid  on  her  Com 
munity  the  duty  of  keeping  an  open  mind 
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calm,  recollected,  quiet,  open  to  be  led.  No 
one  who  spent  Lent  in  the  Community 
will  ever  forget  that  time  of  silent,  heartfelt 
inquiry  after  truth — of  the  hopes  and  fears 
that  entered  every  mind. 

When  the  silence  and  quiet  of  the  house 
was  remarked  at  the  time  of  the  conversion 
by  one  of  the  visiting  Abbots,  the  Superior 
told  them  that  she  could  only  attribute  it 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year  the 
silence  had  been  absolutely  well  kept. 

Then  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter 
there  came  to  many  in  the  Community 
what  was  felt  to  be  absolutely  a  crushing 
blow.  The  crisis  had  come,  and  instead  of 
being  a  crisis  of  action  it  was  a  crisis  of 
renewed  waiting. 

The  Lady  Abbess,  addressing  her  Com 
munity  on  that  Sunday,  stated  the  position 
in  which  they  found  themselves.  After 
explaining  that  Corporate  Submission  at 
present  was  impossible,  although  one  sister 
was  leaving  immediately  to  join  the  Catho 
lic  Church,  she  urged  the  sisters  to  remain 
quiet,  keep  the  Rule  better,  pray  more,  get 
deeper  down  into  everything.  Realising  that 
their  future  was  at  that  moment  a  blank,  she 
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knew  that  when  things  were  clearer  the 
Community  must  make  its  decision  as  to 
the  future.  She  pointed  out  that  no  settle 
ment  of  the  Roman  question  would  bring 
peace  in  itself.  That  could  only  come 
from  waiting  upon  God,  for  all  were  in  His 
hands,  and  He  would  take  very  good  care 
that  they  did  not  lose  one  iota  of  grace. 
God  would  tell  them  soon  what  they  were 
to  do,  and  in  the  meantime  they  must 
remember  they  were  being  kept  in  suspense 
for  the  good  of  their  own  souls  and  for  the 
good  they  would  be  able  to  do  to  others. 

Once  more  the  Community  loyally  set 
itself  to  wait  and  pray.  But  meanwhile, 
as  their  mother  had  foretold,  God  was 
shaping  events.  The  imperative  need  of 
ordination  for  some  of  the  Caldey  Brethren 
obliged  the  Abbot  to  approach  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  hope  began  to 
stir  among  those  who  longed  for  submission 
to  Rome.  The  Archbishop  stated  that  be 
fore  he  could  proceed  further  in  the  matter 
of  ordination,  a  visitor  must  be  appointed 
and  report  satisfactorily  on  the  Caldey 
Community,  and  accordingly  he  selected 
Bishop  Gore  of  Oxford  for  the  purpose. 

N 
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The  sequel  may  be  read  at  length  in  the 
published  correspondence  between  the  Abbot 
and  Bishop  Gore. 

Though  the  matter  lay  primarily  between 
Caldey  and  the  Archbishop,  yet  it  vitally 
affected  the  St.  Bride's  Community,  to 
whom  the  Abbot  of  Caldey  was  visitor, 
for  if  Bishop  Gore's  demands  were  granted 
it  meant  that  they  would  abandon  those 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  which  had  been 
their  very  life  since  their  foundation.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  refused  to  do  so  they 
would  be  left — a  Community  of  women — 
with  no  Ecclesiastical  sanction ;  the  per 
mission  for  a  chaplain  would  be  withdrawn, 
and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  ob 
taining  the  Church's  benediction  of  any 
future  Superior  holding  such  views  as  theirs. 

Christmas,  the  last  Christmas,  as  all  knew 
under  existing  circumstances,  came  and 
passed,  but  hope  sounded  through  all  the 
uncertainties,  and  it  was  with  a  strange 
sense  of  expectancy  that  the  nuns  sang  the 
carol  on  Christmas  night : 

"  Then  be  brave,  then  be  true, 
Ye  despised  and  ye  few, 
For  the  Crown  is  for  you  ; 
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Christ,  that  went  before  you, 
Spreads  his  buckler  o'er  you  ; 
Sing  of  hope,  hope,  hope  ; 
Sing  of  hope,  hope,  hope  ; 
And  to-day  raise  the  lay, 
Gloria  in  excelsis." 

At  Epiphany  the  Lady  Abbess  once  more 
spoke  to  the  Community  on  the  subject  of 
re-union ;  after  a  silence  of  nine  months, 
only  once  broken,  when  she  had  given  the 
Community  for  their  Novena,  in  preparation 
for  Whitsunday,  that  same  subject.  Now 
on  January  4th  she  bade  them  "  Make  this 
Epiphany  a  very  great  time  of  prayer  for 
the  Re-union  of  Christendom.  Pray  for  the 
Re-union  of  England  with  Rome.  Pray 
very  much  that  God  will  restore  to  England 
the  old  title  of  the  Island  of  Saints,"  and 
ended  with  the  words  that  her  hearers  will 
not  easily  forget,  "  So  at  the  end  of  the 
week  of  the  Star  we  shall  surely  see  and 
know  the  Star  over  our  dwelling,  for  Jesus 
will  be  in  the  midst."  And  so  it  came  to 
pass ;  before  Epiphany  had  ended  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  had  sent  his  ultimatum  to  Caldey. 
Septuagesima  Sunday  fell  on  January  19th, 
and  the  second  Lent  dawned  in  the  history 
of  this  movement.  On  that  day  the  whole 

N  2 
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position  of  affairs  was  laid  before  the  nuns 
by  their  Superior.  And  she  asked  especi 
ally  for  their  prayers  for  Abbot  Aelred  and 
herself,  on  both  of  whom  the  burden  of 
responsibility  lay  very  heavily.  She  anti 
cipated  that  the  Bishop  would  make  a 
pronouncement  as  to  the  Faith  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  when  that  had 
been  made  she  would  endeavour  to  direct 
the  nuns.  She  trusted  that,  whatever 
happened,  they  would  all  remain  together, 
but  she  warned  them  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Community  might  be  disbanded. 
In  any  case  she  was  confident  that  God 
would  guide  them  aright,  and  she  bade 
them  go  forward  cheerily  and  spend  the 
best  Lent  they  had  ever  spent  in  their 
lives. 

On  February  16th  the  Caldey  monks 
met  together  and  informally  talked  over  the 
proposals  of  Bishop  Gore,  and  on  the  follow 
ing  Tuesday  morning  the  Lady  Abbess  re 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Abbot  asking  her 
to  hold  a  Chapter  to  discuss  the  matter 
and  telegraph  the  results  to  him  before  his 
Chapter  met  the  next  morning.  Accord 
ingly  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  February  18th, 
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the  Lady  Abbess  assembled  her  Com 
munity  for  the  most  memorable  Chapter  it 
ever  held.  After  rapidly  reviewing  the 
development  of  events  since  the  Abbot's 
appeal  to  the  Archbishop  in  October  1911, 
she  placed  before  the  Community  the  three 
lines  of  action  open  to  them  :— 

(a)  To   accept    Bishop    Gore's   proposals 
and   definitely  abandon   the  doctrines  and 
practices  they  had  always  upheld. 

(b)  To  submit  to  the  Roman  obedience. 

(c)  To  go  on,  without  a  permission  for  a 
chaplain,  in  open  and  wilful  disobedience  to 
the  known  will  of  authority. 

Dwelling  on  each  of  these  she  then 
spoke  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
the  position  to  be  adopted.  She  felt  sure 
that  the  only  course  open  to  them  was  to 
make  their  submission  and  to  do  all  that 
they  could  by  their  prayer  and  faithful  lives 
to  make  England  an  island  of  Saints.  She 
bade  them  remember  that  the  Church  of 
England  was  the  mother  who  had  brought 
them  to  their  present  position,  and  that, 
in  leaving  her,  they  would  really  be  doing 
the  best  for  her,  remembering  the  saying 
that  it  was  the  Benedictines  who  were 
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to    bring    England    back   to    the    Roman 
obedience. 

It  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  that  they 
should  deny  the  doctrines  they  had  been 
taught  from  the  beginning  because  they 
happened  to  dislike  the  Roman,  or  to  like 
the  English,  Church.  The  Community 
would  make  its  submission  solely  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  Church  of  England  it 
could  no  longer  teach  or  hold  the  doctrines 
of  the  whole  Catholic  Church. 

She  pointed  out  that  whereas  for  people 
in  the  world  submission  to  Rome  alters 
everything,  to  them  it  would  bring  no 
changes.  They  had  never  had  a  single 
service  of  the  Church  of  England  in  their 
present  house,  and  it  would  be  an  enormous 
relief  to  feel  that  at  last  one  was  honest. 

She  reminded  them  that  they  had  had 
a  year  to  consider  the  matter,  and  quoted  a 
passage  from  a  letter  she  had  just  received 
from  Abbot  Aelred,  saying,  "  Tell  the  nuns 
to  be  as  true  as  they  have  always  been  to 
God  and  their  Mother  Abbess,  with  no 
doubts  for  the  present  and  no  fears  for  the 
future."  He  had  added  further  that  he  felt 
quite  confident  as  to  the  decision  of  the 
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Community,  and  was  expecting  to  hear  that 
they  had  voted  unanimously  for  submission 
to  Rome.  She  then  asked  all  who  felt  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  right  thing  to 
do  was  to  make  their  submission,  to  stand 
with  her. 

Without  a  second's  hesitation  the  Com 
munity  rose ;  four  only  remained  sitting, 
and  of  those  four  two  at  a  later  date  gave 
in  their  adherence,  and  are  numbered  among 
the  Community  to-day. 

It  had  been  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety, 
but,  once  passed,  there  was  no  looking  back 
And  absolutely  no  regret.  Whole-heartedly 
the  Community  made  its  submission,  and 
whole-heartedly  it  was  prepared  to  abide  by 
it  whatever  the  future  might  bring.  Never 
theless  the  succeeding  days  were  not  easy 
to  live.  The  last  public  *'  Mass "  in  the 
Church  of  England  was  said  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  day  on  which  the  Chapter  was 
held,  and  for  a  week  the  Community  was 
left  in  suspense  and  absolutely  alone.  Each 
morning  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  was 
recited  at  the  usual  hour  of  Mass,  and 
otherwise  regular  observance  was  preserved 
absolutely  intact.  On  the  following  Sun- 
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day  (February  23rd)  the  Superior  again 
addressed  her  Community  on  the  advan 
tages  to  be  gained  from  the  present  as  a 
quiet  time  of  preparation  for  anything  the 
future  may  bring,  bidding  them  remember 
that  they  had  got  to  make  a  venture  of 
faith  in  good  faith.  But  on  Wednesday, 
February  26th,  the  suspense  was  in  a 
measure  alleviated,  for  on  that  date  Dom 
Bede  Camm  arrived,  and  although  naturally 
he  was  unable  to  foretell  the  future,  yet  he 
entered  so  sympathetically  into  the  position 
that  the  Community,  after  a  further  con 
ference  from  their  Superior,  began  to  realise 
the  glorious  heritage  on  which  it  was  about 
to  enter.  Then  once  again  it  was  left  alone, 
but  with  the  knowledge  that  reception  into 
the  Church  was  near  at  hand.  It  had  been 
the  Superior's  great  desire  that  the  first 
Mass  should  be  said  on  Laetare  Sunday, 
and  so  it  fell  out.  The  Bishop  of  Menevia, 
in  whose  diocese  St.  Bride's  lies,  arranged 
that  the  Benedictine  Abbot  of  "Caer 
Maria"  Cardigan  should  come  for  that 
purpose,  which  he  kindly  did  at  great 
personal  inconvenience,  and  after  he  had 
blessed  the  Church  and  vestments,  &c.,  the 
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Community  sang  the  Mass,  and  if  the 
voices  were  occasionally  rather  shaky  it  was 
only  the  result  of  the  overwhelming  joy 
and  thankfulness  which  were  fast  filling 
their  hearts. 

On  the  following  day  the  bell  used  to 
assemble  the  Community  was  rung  at 
1  P.M.,  and  when  all  had  gathered  together, 
Mother  Scholastica  read  aloud  the  telegram 
just  received  from  the  Holy  Father,  affec 
tionately  blessing  the  new  converts.  On 
Tuesday,  March  6,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Menevia  and  Dom  Bede  Cumin  arrived 
at  St.  Bride's  for  the  reception.  In  case 
there  should  afterwards  be  any  idea  that 
pressure  had  been  put  on  the  Community 
by  their  Superior  in  the  matter  of  sub 
mission,  the  Bishop  decided  that  each  nun 
should  be  interviewed  by  himself  or  Dom 
Bede  Camm  in  order  to  ascertain  that  she 
was  making  her  submission  absolutely 
voluntarily. 

The  ceremony  of  Reception  took  place 
after  Vespers  on  March  7th ;  the  Com 
munity  being  grouped  around  their  Mother, 
who  knelt  at  the  open  shutter  in  Church, 
they  repeated  the  abduration,  while  she 
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laid  her  hand  on  the  Gospels  for  all.  The 
next  day  the  Bishop  said  the  Communion 
Mass,  and  gave  Communion  to  the  new 
converts,  and  Dom  Bede  Camm  said  the 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving,  which  immediately 
followed.  The  Community  then  sang  the 
Te  Deum,  which  had  been  omitted  the 
night  before  owing  to  the  length  of  time 
occupied  by  the  reception.  On  the  9th 
the  Abbot  of  Maredsous  arrived  and  gave 
the  Community  a  Triduum  previous  to 
their  confirmation  on  the  llth;  and  before 
he  left  he  received  the  Sisters  as  Oblates 
of  St.  Benedict  living  in  Community. 

While  the  interviews  were  taking  place 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  March  Abbot 
Butler  of  Downside,  who  had  most  kindly 
come  with  them,  had  a  long  talk  with 
Mother  Scholastica  as  to  her  method  of 
training  her  young  Religious,  &c.,  having 
been  much  interested  in  the  Syllabus  of 
their  Instructions,  which  he  had  seen. 

After  consulting  with  the  Bishop,  he 
wrote  that  same  night  to  the  Lady  Abbess 
of  Stanbrook,  asking  if  she  could  send 
two  nuns  to  St.  Bride's  for  the  necessary 
year  and  a  day  that  must  elapse  before  the 
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Community  could  have  their  vows  received 
by  the  Church.  The  Bishop  and  the  Abbot 
President  of  the  English  Benedictine  Con 
gregation  then  took  all  steps  to  obtain 
the  necessary  sanctions  from  Rome,  and 
on  June  llth  the  Sisters  of  St.  Bride's  re 
ceived  the  Benedictine  Habit,  and  the 
canonical  Erection  of  the  House  as  a 
Benedictine  Monastery  was  announced  on 
the  same  day. 

With  the  account  of  the  submission  of 
"  Abbess  Scholastica  Ewart  and  her  nuns 
to  the  Catholic  Church,"  my  knowledge  of 
and  connection  with  Anglican  Sisterhoods 
is  brought  to  a  close.  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  add  my  personal  thanksgiving 
to  theirs,  and  to  say  on  my  own  behalf 
"  Te  Deum  Laudamus." 
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